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To thc Honourable 


Majelty, iViafter '8 1), 
racuitics., and one of th: 
Members of the Honour : 


ble Houſe of Commons: 


SIR. 
I Here preſen: 6: :: 1th 
Diſcourſe on the oem: 
of Homer and Virgil 
accompliſh 'd produft: 
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= excellency being ſuch, that 
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ſantry:nat to urge that tHoraces 


The Dedicatory 
they bave beenthe delight and 
admiration of all after-ages,and, 
the Models of all thoſe who bave 
fence written upon the ſubjett of 
Heroick AQion. 

As to the former, you know, 
Str what was ſaid of bim by A- 
lexander the Great, that Kings 
gave their votes for bim arben 


Heſiod bad only thoſe of the Pe-| 


eloge of bim, w h:n he ſaid 

——- Nil molitur12epte, 
was certainly the greateſt could | 
be given an Author. 
| And as to Virgil, what can 
be imagin'd more remarkable , 
thun | 


ge 1-9 _—— 


Webon. 233 es het 


The Dedicatory 
1dhban that the Romans, Peo- 
1 ble ſo imelligent,&- ſuch as num- 
Pe bred crowned Heads amongſt 
of [tbeir 8 u"jefts , ſhould render 
bim,one day,in the T beatre,tbe 
' ſame bonours which they were 
- [ont to render Auguſtus; ma- 
8 [king thereby a publick acknow- 
n \ledgement of ſuch a grandeur of 
- | Genims in that admirable Per- 
3 |ſon, as they thought worthy the 
| reſp*&s due to Scepters and Di- 
| adems 2 


j- 


! | ' How intimately Sir, you, are 


- 


| acquainted with theſe tranſcen- 


3 | dent Poets, all know that know 
» | you eſpecially they who refle& on ' | 
your | 


—— A 


ſmother'd them , migot baue 
prevented the preſent Ader 


| e Icatory 
yOUr receſſes during the late un 


parallel dCſurpaiions, when th 
envyd ingenious h1/ no othe: 


conſolations, thanth1ſ> of Poe 


and Phi, ops 1.T vc/e < ſervatt 
ons of : 4 7; thor will haply reca 
IC your mm ſo: 1G your ſelf had 


made on ihis ſubject, which, had 


n2tthe diſtraftions of twoſe tim; 


Ff theſe 0 y0!t, j from. We 
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OBSERVATIONS 
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HOMER 


[VIRGINE 


OBSERVATION [|: 
Of the value of their ſeveral Works. 


par== F all the productions 
SENG Nr Man'smind is capable of, 
TAAE FF) theEprzckh, Poems 1s doubt- 
Raz) £4 ls the moſt accompliſh- 
£24 cd, in regard it involves 

| Ez 9 all the perfeCtions of the 
7 others. This is the general ſentiment of all 


| the||Learned,though Ariftotle attributes 


\ | the advantage toTragedy,as to the quan- 


_ 3 tity, in as much as itsparts being of leſs 
| 5 Extent 
|| P ven.c, 26. 
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> Obſervations upon 
extent, -and bearing'a more equal and. 
timited proportion, it is more proper 
to excite a leſs weariſome & leſs lan- 
guiſhing divertiſement. Yet may it be 
| affirm'd, that: the other agvantages, 
| which the Heroick Poem hath over the 
| Dramatich , are {o confiderable, nay ſo 
| ag wh ins ſuch, that all allow 
| it to tbe the molt cxceltent ;and moſt 
| tranſcendent of af humane produttions. | 
| So thar the Poems of Homer and Virgil! 
being, by the conſent of all ages, the 
| moſt perfe& modells that ever appear d | 
i in that kind of writing ; to judge which 
| of them ought to be preferr'd before 


the other, 1s, in my opinion, to decide 
the moſt important queſtion that can 
be advancd in matter of literature, 
and peremptorily to define upon the 
| 3 point of their higheſt grandeur and 

 - perfection. For never any equall'd the 
x fublimity and loftincſs of . Genius of J: 
| thoſe two great Perſons, 


This is the ſentiment of || one of the 
ableſt þ 


{| Duo ii omnis dofring apices Homerus of Virgilius, 
Calaub, Pref, in Perl, 


Homer and Virgil. Z 
ableſt Criticks of the later ages, 'who 
calls theſe two Authors the two Chiets 
and Soveraigns of all the Sciences- 
not tO infi{t on the ſuffrage of two of the 
moſt Icarned and moſt judicious Princes 
| thatever were. For ||4lexander, having 
found Homer's Hiads in a Cabinet of 
Darius, after his defeat, call'd it the 
richeſt and moſt exquiſite work of 
mans wit : And Arguſtus made it ſufh- 
ciently appear that he had not ever 
cltcem'd any thing comparable to the 
#neids, by the impatience he was 1n 
to ſee it during Virgil's life, and the 
care he took of itafter his death. But 
not inſiſting, Ifay, on the Authority 
of theſe two great and fo intelligent 
Princes, it may be ſaid, that there never 
was any merit more umverſally celebra- 
ted then that of thoſe great Genii, nor 
any more unanimouſly acknowledg'd : 
* And there hathnot riſen up any one 
during the whole proceſs of time lance, 
B 2 that 
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| Pretiofiſimum opus * animi humani. Plin.lib. 9, Cc. 9. 
Nui Homerum contemnunt vix illis optari quiequam 
e1us poteft,qudm ut fatuitate ſnd fruantur, Cafaub, 
diſſert, de Homero., 


4 Obſervations upon 

that durſt diſpute it, without diſhonour- 
Ing himſelf, and, by ſo irrational a 
preſumption, betraying his inſuffici- 
ency and the weakneſle of his endows- ! 
ments, 


A 


OB$SERV. LI. 


How theſe two Poems are to be confſi- | 
der d in order to a Right judgement | 
of them. 


5 


I 


mong the Learned of the latter | 
ages, who have pretended to | 
give their opinions of the Poems of 
Homer and Virgil, and to make a pa- 
rallel between them, the moit conftder- 
able are Macrobius, Julins Scaliger, and 
Fulvias Urſinns. But as they have exa- 
min'd thoſe works meerly as Gramma-} 
rians, ſo have they not judg'd rightly of} 
them, having only apply'd their reflcCti- 
ons to the externall and ſuperficial part 
thereof, and ſparing themſelves the 
trouble of penetrating to the bottome, 


This defect hath.hindred in a manner all 
the 


”. _—— _—_ —— e—y _—_—. 


Homer and Virgil. 5 
the Learned from judging rightly of 
them; and the wrepoliciicn they had for 
Homer hath dazled all thoſe who preten- 
ded to the glory of being thought learn- 
ed, For it is known, that they who affect 
the repute of being thought learned 
men imagine thcmſclves the, more conl1- 
derable, | account .it. an honour to 
declare tuvcir judgment in favour of Ho- 
mer, and to give him the advantage 
over Vire'l. And they are of opinion, 
that it argues a certain dilcovery of 


| greater ſufticiency, to declare in fa- 
| vour of merit, which requires more 


capacity and attentive application to 
be known, And indeed as there 1s a 
greater depth of Learning requiſite to 
judge of Homer then of Virgil;1o men 
think themſelves much diſtinguth'd 
from the common ſort, in preferring: 


| the former before the latter, and, by 
* that racans,that they acquire a reputatt- 
! On of ſupcriority In point of abilities, 


which highly ſatisfics the flight vanity 


| of thoſe who make oltentation of Sct- 


TIICE, 


This 


. 
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This is a prejudgment, which a man 
would do well torid himſelfe of, how 
great ſoever his ability may be. For | 
one is many times more capable of | 
Judging when he thinks himſelfe not 
to be ſo; nay ſometimes it 1s a certain 
aſſumption of authority for a man not 
to take it upon him, inas much as pre- 
ſumption ordinarily deprives the mind ! 
of the liberty of judging with abſolute : 
indifterence, which 1s requiſite for the 
well doing of it. This 1s the party it 
1smy deſign to take, that ſol may nor 
expoſe my felfe to prepoſleſiion, if 
while I am defirous to examine things, 
I took the liberty to judge of them + | 
but I declare that I only intend to pro- 
poſe my Obſervations and Scruples, 
upon the works of theſe two Authors, 
yet {o as to leave it to thoſe who are 
more excellently qualify*d than I am, to _ 
make what deciſion they pleaſe upon 
my Remarks. 


But to enter upon the diſcuſſion of 
the quelſkion, I thall not ſtick to make 
2 prevous acknowledgment , that Ho- 
| | wen | 


Homer and. Virgil. 7 
er has a much larger Ground-work 
to build upon, than 7irgzl ; that he 
hath a greater extent of characters, 
that he fdeciphers things much better ; 
that his repreſentations are more accu- 
rate; that his vefleftions are more mo- 
ral and ſententious z that his imagina- 
tion 15 more pregnant 3 that he hath a 
more univerſal tancy 5 that he 1s of 
all profeſlions, Poct, Orator, Mathce 
matician, Philoſopher, Aſtronomer, Ar- 
tizan , when he pleales 5 that he has 
more variety in the diſpolition of his 
Fable 3 that he diſcovers more of that 
impetuolity, which makes the elevation 
of the Genius ; that his expreſſion is 
more pathetical ; that he 1s more for- 
tunate as to his natural inclination; 
that he is a Poet upon the account of 
his temperament ; that his Verſes are 
fuller of pomp and magnificence z that 
they more delighttully fill the ear by 
thetr number and cadence, to ſuch as 
know the beauty of, verlitying. But 
after all this conſl1der'd, it were only to 
judge of Homer and Virgil, only by 
yhat 1s moſt ſuperficial in them, as the 
B 4 Grame 


ry 


Dbſervations upon 
Grammarians do, if one ſhould frame 
his judgement on thoſe conſiderations, 
fince there are other moxe eflential 
things in their works to be exami- 


ned. 


To come then to a regular judge- 
ment of them, we mult begin with 
anenquiry, what an Epzck Poerr 1s, what 
fs Its matter, its form, its end , and 
its other parts, 


The Epopea, faith|] Ariſtotle, is an 
imitation, or a draught or portraiture 
of an illuſtrious action. It has that 
common with Tragedy; yet with this 
difference , that the latter imitates by 
repreſentation, and the former by 
narration. So that its matter 1s Hero- 
ick ation; its form, Fable; its end, 
the inſtryFion of Princes and Gran- 
dees. 


Let us now examine the Poems of 
Homer and Virgil , according to theſe 
rules and principles; and that we may 

| not 

Mijuyers and eur Pock. c 5, 


" Homer and Virgil. 9 
not be miſtaken,)et us not look on thoſe 
preat works by fragments 3 Let us not 
xamine thoſe two Authors, by their 
Deſcriptions, Similitudes and Epithetes: 
That 1s onely the ſuperficial part of 
them; let us ſearch into what 1s cflen- 
tial therein, as to the defign 2nd execy- 
tion, To do it methodically, let us 
refleft on the order of the parts of the 
Epick, Poem , which || Ariſtotle gives us 
ſome account of, to wit, Fable, Manners, 
Sentiments, and Words, Let us com- 

pare Homer and Virgil by thoſe Rules, 

and according to that order, 
|| Poet. cap. 5» 


—— — _ — 


OrseErv, [I]. 


The Fables of the Iliad and the FXneid 


compar d, 


Et us begin with Fable, which is the 
firſt of the parts of the Fpick Pog 

-», and conſider that of the Thad, and 
hat of the #rcid, as they both ly naked 
ithout the Epitodes or Digrefhons 
thereof. The 
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The Fable of the 7/:ad is, that one off 
the Chicftains of the Grecian Army be4, 
ing mwalccontent and diſguſted by tee 
General, retires from the Camp, with4, 
out hearkning to his Duty, Reaſon, off 
Friends ; deſerts the publick intcreſify 
and that of the State, to comply wit 
the impetuoſity of his reſentment. z he 
abandons himſelf to grief in a (oli tl 
tary retirement. His Enemies makqd 
their advantage of his abſence, anda( 
Ef ti too powerful for his Party ; theyfcj 

1 his beſt Friend 3 he takes up Armyas 
again to revenge his Death ; and Palſy 
fion makes him do what Reaſon hadth 
not been able to get from him; and infth 
fine, he kills the Head of the adverſe patJor 
ty. This is the Fable of the 1/;ad.abſtract{de 
ing the Epiſodes, and deſpoil'd of alſa& 
its Ornaments. | Ii 

th 

That of the #xeidis this. A Princgwye 
forc'd to fly by reaſon of the Ruinfth: 
of his Country, comes to ſeek up angM: 
down the World for anather eſtabliſlifſtne 
ment : : Hemakcs his Gods and his Faſo 
ther the Companions of his flight, W, 

is 


Homer and Virg1l. IT 
IGods, moved with that Pi-ty of his 
concern themſelves to eſtabliſh him in 
Jthe nobleſt Country in the world; 
and he becomes the Founder of the 
_— flouriſhing Empire that ever 
Iwas. 


q Let us make a compariſon between 
theſe two Fables,and compute the Gran+ 
gdeur of the two Heroes by thatof their 
actions, Theaction of Achzlles is || pernit- 
Jcious to his Country,and his own Party, 
as Homer himſelf acknow'edges : that 
lot Apreas is advantageous and glorious: 
dthe motive of the former 1s a Paſhton, 
Mthat of the latter, a vertue : The aCti- | 
ton of Achilles 1s the occalion of the 
death of Patroclus, his bcſt Friend ; the | 
alJation of Areas 1s the occalion of the | 
liberty ef his Geds, and that of his Fa- | 
ther, and of the ſatety of thoſe who | 
were with him + The one is Heroick, | 
"FIthat 1s, above the ordinary vertuc of | 
"Man ( ſo || 4riſtotle defines Heroick Vcr- 
ſiſtue, in his Ethicks ) : The other is not 
"ſo much as rational, and implics in it '| 
| : ſelf 
WY | eacuiylun Tlitd. Le | 


12 Dbſicrbatfong npon 

ſelfa character of ferocity, which, ac- 
cording to the ſame A4rj/totle, is the 
vice oppoſite to Heroiſme, if we ma 
uſe that term. For as Heroiſme is 
above Man, ſo its contrary is below 


him. 


The action of AFneas has a more 
perfect end than that of Achilles; it 
puts a period to affairs by the death 
of Tiurnys ; that of Achilles puts no 
period to them, The Siege of Troy 
laſts a whole ycar after HeFors death ; 
which occaſioned @nintns Calaber , 
and an Egyptian named 7ryphiodorus, 


I I—_— 


Authors of no mean note, to obſerve, 
that the 7iad is imperfect , becauſe 
they are not terminated by Hedor's 
death, but his death made an obſtacle 
to that termination ; and conſequently, 
which way foever we look on the 
Ancid, we find, that its end is 
much more fortunate and fully com- 
pleat than that of the Yiad. 


But if we be at the trouble to conſider 
| how 


|| Umig <v0gurrovs 


Homer and Virgil I3 
how much Conduct, Invention, Perſpi- 
cacity, and Wit, mult club together, in 
YI the choice of a fubjeCt that derives the 
ISF Rozr.f ns from the blood ofthe Gods,par- 
Wh ticularly Auguſtus, who reign'd during 
the Pocts Lite, and whom he ſo delight- 
fully flatters with the promile of an Em- 
CF pire that was tobe ctcinal 3 what beau- 
th ty, what grandeur , what an infinua- 
hl tion of divertiſcment , what excellen- 
Of cy do we not find in the admirable 
YE choice which Virgil has made ? And 
5 what is there to be found comparable 
»Þ thereto in that of Homer ? For as ne- 
> ver any Author more honour d his 
>| Country by his works than Virgil has 
et done his, by attributing to the Ko- 
Ly 
e 


mans a divine extraction , and an 
cternal poltcrity according to the de- 

»Þ crecs of the deſtinics; ſo it may be 
CF ſaid of Homer, that Iic has diſgrace«] his 
*F Country, in taking for his Hero, a per- 
"Þ fon who occationed the || deltruction of 
lo many Heroes, whom he facriticed 
to his grict and diſcontent. Which 
gave Plato occalion {u much to blame 
that 

| nwads S Hefiuss 4v-4s 0d mevienlsy Hgoore 


= A 
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that Anger of Achilles, the conſequen-F® 
ces whereof were ſo prejudicial to the ſe 
Greeks : L' ira di Achille, fa con ama- 
ritudime ripreſa daPlatone - The anger 
of Achilles was ſharply reproved by Pla- 
to, as Taſſo hath obſerv'd after him inſ® 
his Opuſcula. 


Yet to excuſe Homer, for his ha- 
ving made that Paſhion the ſubje& 
of his Poem, it may be urg'd, that the 
animoſities of the ancient Heroes, before 
the affability and meekneſs of Chriſtia- 
nity had been preach'd , was not either” 
a weakneſs or detect, as Taſſo ſeems to 
infinuate , in his Dialogue of vertue; 
Tl ſouverchio dell ira fu attribuito a Her- 
cole, Achille, Aiace, & altri Heroi, 
Et Alcllandro per ammaeſtramento filo- 
ſofico, non pote tener laa frens, quan-l 
tunche alcuna volta vinceſſe il piacere 
come dimoſtro doppo la morte di Dario, 
nel reſpetto portato a la moglie, e a 
la mt * A certain tranſcendency of 


Anger was attributed to Hercules, Achil-F| , 
les, Ajax, and other Heroes. And Alex- |, 
ander himſelf , notwithſtanding all his V" 
IF _ 


Homer and Virgil. 16 
Bocurments of Philoſophy, could not bri- 
{le that paſſion, though ſometimes he ma- 
erd his concupiſcence, as he ſhewed 
por the death of Darius, in the reſpe@# 
e bore to his Wiſe and Mother. Put 
1s the ſame Plato tells us, that An- 
cr 1s not vertuous,, but when it takes 
p Arms for the defence of Reaſon, 
. Jo 1s it to be inferr d, that that of Achil- 
[5 was not upon any account a vertue, 


/ 


ince 1t was far from bcing rational, | 
$ Taſſo ayes in the ſecond Book of his F 
puſeula : Pare che Homero cox la per- [ 
ma di Agamemnone c wiptta inanzs 4 

li occhi una fienra della ragione depras 

ata t e con quella d Achille P zwra- 

ine dell ira ſmoderata , &* trapaſ/ ante 

termini preſſcritti della ragione © It ap- | 
ſerrs, that Homer, in the Perſon of \ga» 
icmnon ſets before our eyes an 1a%c of 
$qrav'd reaſon ;, and in that of Achile | 
Wes that of an exceſſwe Anger, andjuch as | 
ranſeends the preſeribed bounds of rea» | 
F 4/3 
| Thus is the Matter or Subject of | 
irgil's Poem more happy , nay » 2nd 
more 


16 Obſervations uporr 


more advantageous, both to himſelfand 
his Country, and conſequently his 


choice more prudent and judicious tha 
that of Homer. 


P—_ 


OBsEgRy. IV. 


A compariſon made between the two He 
roes : Achilles and MXneas. 


He action of Achilles importing 


| ſomewhat more of marvellou 
than that of Zzecas, in regard it is mana 
ged by him himlſclf, without , an 
aftiſtance or company, and that h 
preſence in, or abſence from the arm 
occalions all the advantages and difac 
vantages of his party, every one Wl 
be apt at the firſt ſight ro give it th 
preference, But it will not be 

when a man takes the leafure to loo 
into things more narrowly, and mo 
ſtrictly examines theſe two great Heroe 
The firſt obſervation to be made | 
order to the clearing of the point, 1s 
that it is likely it was not Home! 


| 


Homer And Virgil. 17 
Intention to give us, In his Hero, the 
idea of a great Captain, Or an accom ' 
pliſh'd Prince ; but to thew how prejudi- 
cial diſcord is in any party, and ſo to 

make a draught of an action at the ſame 
time, both creadtul and nuraculous. 
This is the opinion of Taſſo in his Opul- 
cula : Per cio fare idea di una terribile (8 
Mara: zelioſa attione. 


Whercin he d'd not as Xerophon did, 
J who. deſcribing his Prince, the Gran 
Cyrus, tO make an abſoturcly accom- 
plith'd perſon , confin'd himfelt not to 
*% truth of things, but to the 1dca 
in general , of a compleat Prince a» 
cording to || Arrſtotle s precept, who 
Would have the Poct, in the reprefenta ? 
I tion and deſ.riptions he makes, imitate, 
J not ſuch as are like, nor yet fuich as 
J have any imperfections, but the moſt 
EF pcrfit in their kinds. And *Plito teaches 
that imitation is not to be made, but 
trom the things that are moſt accom- 
Wplith'd. Belides as the image, 11a jult and 
Jrcgular imitation,onght to be like the 0- 
C rigina] 


Ls "Dt; * 


7 
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riginal 3 fo ought not this original to 
be any one man or Prince in particular, 
bat the idea ofa Prince or accompliſh'd 
Perſon in general. According to this mo- 
dd hath Plato deſcrib'd the perfect idea 
of a juſt man; Xex2op»or,that of a Prince ; 
and Ciccro, that of an Orator ; by 
attributing to cach what was molt tran- 
ſcendent and accomylith'd in the t- 
dea whicy le fram'd to himſelf therc- 
of, 


And honce it is apparcnt, not only 
that Homer followed not that maxime 
in framing his Hero, fince he has macic 
bm ſubjcct to great weaknclies anc 
notorious imperfections, in{tcad of in- 
Ierting 1nto theideca, which he pretenc!s 


to give of him, the conſummation of 


all ihe Vertucs, according to the ad- 
verti{ement of Paz] Beni in his Acvade- 
ical Diſcourſes s Net poexza Heraico 
conviene effrimer [idea di perſettifſ:ur0 
Capitano: 0vero formar Heroe ins C114 ſp. 
;| colmo di tutte le vertu milttari c cini!t. 
In an Heroick Poem, tis requiſite 10 
expreſ/e the idea of a moſt perſect Cap- 

tain, 
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14in , or to forme ſuch an Hero inwhon: 
'/onld be the height of all vertues mi- 
litary © civll. 


And this is a very conliderable advan- 
tage that I irgr] had over Homer, For 
whereas the latter had not, for the 
| making up of his Hero, any other idea 
| then that of the Vertue of Hercules, 
| Theſeus, or ſome other pcrton of the 
primitive times, who were celebrated 
oaly for their {trength and vigour, it 
| 1s no Wonder it there be ſuch a detect 
of Morimtity in the Hero he hath given 
{ 1's, confidering the time wherein he 
lam d him: there being not then ether 
In Hiſtory or Books any idca of moral 
Vertue, And whercas men knew not 
of any” greatcr enemics to oppole, than 
Aoniters and Wild-Beatts, there need- 
« only bodies and armes to pretend 
| to the title of Hezo., They knew not 
then that there were ſome more dan= 
*rous and terrible enemies, to wit, 
their paſſions and their own detires , 
and moderation and juſtice were not 
as yet YErtuges much known in the 
World, C3 Thus 
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Thus Yirgil, belidcs the advantage 
he had of framing his Heros out of 
the two Heroes of Homer, that is, the 


valour of Achilles, and the prudencef 
of Ulyjjes, had allo the opportunity to 
addec thereto the Gallantry -of Ajax,} 


the wilegome of Neſtor, the indefatigable} 
Paticnce of Driomedes , and thc other 
vertues, whercot Homer ſets down the 
Characters in his two Poems:to all which! 
reuniting yet further the other vertue: 
which he had obſcived m all other 1}!i;- 
{trious men,as7hemiſteocles, Fpaminondas,| 
Alexander.Hannibal,Incurth,and a thou-} 
ſand other fort eigners,as alſo in Horatiu: | 
Camillus,Scipio,Scrtorins, Powpey,Ca/ar. | 
and a great number of othcrs of his own 
Country. tiad he not a ground=work 
infinitely greater to fancy to himlelt an 
accompliſh'd Hero than Homer had? Thus} 
did the Painter Zeuxis finith that famous 


eds. 


ww ad hl. bod 


Picture of Helena, which he had under-| 


taken, and was the admiration of | 
his age, mnch more happtly, and aftcry . 


a more complcat manner, than Apelles 
did that of Veras; inasmuch as Zewaxi 


fram'd bis idea from all the pertectt- 
ON 
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ons he had found in the rareft - Beau- 
tes of his time, whereas Apelles would 
frame his only from his own pure ima- 
Jination, which he found to fall ſhort 


' ir the exccution; ſo that he was forc'd 


to leave his piece Imperfect, as being 


# of opinion, that he was not able to 


finiſh it as he had begun 1t, 


This inequality in the ſubject where- 


of I treat will appear yet much more 
' evident, if we bur take the pains to 


compare the pourtrataure which 
Horace hath Ictt us of Achilles, with 
that which I irazl makes of Axeas. 
Achilles is a Bravo, but vwithal a halty, 
impetuous, furions, paſhionate, violent, 
unjult, inexorable one, a contemner of 
Lawes, and one that places ll his 
reaſon in the ſword he wears by his 
ide; 


| || Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura neat ftbi nata, nibil non arrogat ar- 


W!1sS : 


= 3 Belides 
| De Art Poetic, 
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Beſides thoſe excellent qualitics, 
which certainly are not very Heroick, 
he. is cguc] towards the body of 
He@Foy, ſo far as totake a pleaſure In 
exerciſing his vengeance upon it, and | 
out of an un. campled avarice he {vils 


to the afflicted Father, the body of” 
his ſon. I ſhall not ſay any thing of 


his quitting ( with a lightncfie not to 
be pardon'd ) that great and gene- 
rous - enterpriſe mage by a general 
combination of all Greece, upon the 
occalion of a the fJave, tor whom he 
2bandons himſclte to tears and com- 
plaints , with ſo many 
weaknele. In fine, this Hero of Homer, 
whoſe reputc 1s lo great, and fo high- 
Iy celcbrated throup) all ages, 1s but 
an epitome of impertections and vices, 


But on thc contrary, Virgil makes 
a conjunction, of all the vertucs to 
frame his - hc glvcs him Religion to- 
wards the Gods; picty, towards his 
Country ; tendernett: and friendſhip 


for his Relations and cquity and jultice, 
towards al!, Hc 1s undaunted in danger, 
Patt» 


diſcovearics of 


OO" OO I ne 
* 
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patient in labours, courageous WAECN QAC- 


calion requires, Pi -ndc -nt in the manage- 
ment of affaires. In fine he 1s a good 


# peaceful , libcral , cloquenr, gentile, 
| civill perſon ; his very aire makes a 
| certain MCTvery of WHandeur and 


po majcity 5 111d that hc may not be 
et of any one of theaſe qualiit- 


<atios Winch N14 tcon:iribute to theo 
i } 


accomplithment of a creat | erfonm, he 15 
{0rtunate. Tlioncns pives Dicy a Cha- 


racter of him in thcſe two Verſes, 
which may be confront: $6 thol.: 
tar? P '*y 4 | ” v SA TT ſ ap. ; ' PF þ 
LW UL 119, TIS" VV :1ICLC Achilles bo CVIGS 


[crib'd; 


Rex - eras /PPNNCAS x Y J7 A any juſtior ailer 
Nec pictate fit, LEE b. llo it. tor C2 ar KU S. 


Theſe arc the three ſoveratyn qualities 
which matic up ls cticatiall character, 
Religion, Iuiftice, and Valour, and 
which wore thoſe of 5 Wugaſins, what 
POurtraicturc, Virel drew tn the Hero. 
he dedicated to him, as Mnonltcur de 
SOorals hath well obſery <Q in the 1c. 21- 
| Preface to his Traduction ot the 


GE _- = —_ 
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Ameid: whichis one of the moſtſubtle 
and ingenious fatcries that ever were : 
wherein happen'd to him, what || P/:zy 
ſaid ſomtime after with ſ9 much ſmart- 
neſlſe in his Panegyrick to the Empe- 
ror Trajay: For Ovid tells us that 
Picty was one of the eminent qualittes 
of Augnſtus, who made it ſo much his 
Circ to reeſtabliſh tieTemples at Rome: 


# Sub quo delubris ſentitur nullaſencdns, 
Nec ſatis eft homines, ovligat ille Deos. 


So that out of the vertucs of Anenſtns, 
and an infinite number of perftections 
dittributed and ſcattered among di- 
vers other Heroes, Virgil fram'd his; 
in as mach as the true Hcroick vertue 
Is a combination of all the vertunes., 
as Ariſt»tle affirmes 1n his Ethicks. And 
indeed , if the Pytharoreans would 
tiave a Sovecraigne, that he miglit deſerve 
tc preheminence over others, not only 
to be without any defect, but alfo 
abſolutely accompliſh'd in and potlc{id 

of 


 Finz-ntt ſ:-mantiq, Prin:ipem worn canceope'e furturts 


familers Tic (4218 videmus. Tf Faſt. 1 2. 
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of all the Vertues, with much more 
» reaſon ſhould a Hero, who 1s the model 
) according to which Kings onght to 
. Breguiate themſelves, be a perſon of tran- 
Eendent and conſummate vertue. 


ww _ O— — — * —_— — on > D—O——————— 
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Which of the two Heroes was moſt emi- 
nent , as to Gallartry and Valour. 


ct may we allow all theſe Oh- 

ſervations, without giving. the 
Preheminence to Amers For the cha- 
racter of Valiant, which Homer p1ves 
Uchilles, which of all the charaGers 
Implics molt of the Heroick humour, 
akes a great ſhow, and 1s ntinitely 
IC accomplilh dt! an chat which Vir- 
il gives Aneas, and denotes and d1- 
tnguithes him much better from all 
hoſe of his party, though ail valiant, 
'or there 1s nothing done without 
i'm, and he alone cecaftons the govd 
nl bad fortunes of kis Army, 


Jn — —_—————————— — ————— 


——  - 


- Jelle obſcrvable, bnafanch as the luſtre 


Ariſtotle, 1n the Ethicks attributes t 
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| muſt confclic the valour of Achil-Ng 
les makes a greater noiſe and thowJ$n 
then that of A#rexs, in regard it is theÞtc 
only Heroick quality Hoxer gives him,ſo 
and by which he diſting} uilhc 5s him; Ct 
and ſo itis the more rem rrkable, be-fito 
ing alone : and in A*aeas, ing attend-pot 
ed by many others, it 15 y ——_ the 
of it 1s confounded with that of allÞ< 
his other qualities. \Ve find in Achilles! 
on!'y the Hero of Homer. but in that liar 
of Vireit, Wwe have [lewe _ 5, AV APA 1H- Crs 
7707, Ulyſſes, AJax IN ſtor, Driomedes, and * 
Achilles tumſelf, it we follow VireP'0 
but any thing cloſcly through an the ls 
tranſactions he makes him wo throughP'v 
in the ſecond boouk of /incids Je 


Nay it may be aftirm d, that if we 
can exactly diſtinguiſh nant triucPat 
Valour and Temerity, and inall have 
well obſerved the circumference whichſe : 
Bit 
the magnanimous perſon, we lball find eſt 
that YVirgcl exalts the Valour hc attr1- Wa 
butcs to ) Zncas as far as it Outlt to tt] 


Fg 
C41: 
T5 
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g0z but we mult take the leiſure to 
make an. attentive reiection thereon, 
to find that character in him, and 
ought not to fuiler any of all the cir- 
cuniſtanccg, wherewith he endcayours 
Ito prepotletle our minds, to c{cape our 
Ob{Crvancc. : © 


In the firſt placc he brings in Z'ncas 
wvycrtis d by Fector, who appears to 
Wn after his death, that the Greeks 
lave {upriz d Troy , that they are Maft- 
crs of 1t, and that its deſtiny 1s to be 
nltroy d. This advertilcment coming 

Prom a deccas d perſon, Religion renders 

| ls teſtimony ſacred; and totake him oft 

Prom all endeavours to defend it, he 
aiures him, that he had done the 
tmoſt he could by his courage; 


Pat patrie Priamogs datin off ——= 


$i might have contented himſelf with 
hat being infourm'd by fo facred a 
f ctimony of the will of the Gods 3 but 
S$va'ien'd by the notic of tC ſacking 


»Þ: the City , and the cont! ag ration of 
the 
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the neighbouring houſes; he gots up 


himſelfe to the top of his houſe to diſ- 
cover the cauſe of that noiſe and dil- 
order; and his apprehenſ1ons” prompt 
him to take armes, and die for his 
Country; ack 


—— Pr! bramq; mori ſuccnrrit in armis. 


The dangcr ſrartles him not, thongh he 
were alone at his gOING forth arm' 
out of his houſe. Without conſulting 
his own people he runs to the place 
where the tumult was, the confuſion 
of a ſurpriz'd City, and the moſt pref: 
ſing, exigency, that could be, call him 
away 3 


T7 flammas CN in arima feror 


Having in his way met with Chore bus, 
Dymas, and Hypanis, with ſome others 
whom he knew, he leads them on, and 
animatcs them by his example z 


FMoriamur C* in media arm it rulhnus — 


He 
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He with his own hands kills Androgeos , 
one of the molt forward of the ene- 
mics Commanders ; he makes a great 
flaughtcr of the Greeks, with a hand- 
ful of his own people; he and they 
take up the arms of the {lain to dit- 
guiſe themſelves; which proved fo luc- 
celicful, that he ford fome out of the 


| City, and purſues them tiying, quite 


to their ſhips; 


| Difſuginnt alii ad naves, CG littora curſu 


Fida petunt 


But orepacls'd by number, Dzmas, Hy- 
paris, and his orher fricnds, bcing K1l- 
Id by his tides, he runs tothe Falace, 
where the danger was greateit, and 
ataguesic with all his might, in hopes 
ty rcizue the King and all vtihe Royal 
tam:ly ; 


lnſtanrati aninl Revis juecureretedic. 


He comes thither too late, the uy 
had put all within it to the fword, 
and, bcing the on!'y perton jelt of his. 
party Jamgz 
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Jamqz adeo Juper wnns rant —= 


and finding himſelf deſerted by all, 

therc being not any thing left in the 
Palace, that might occalion his {tay , 
after he had ſeen the King, the Queen. 
and her Daughters flaughter'd, he runs 
to his own houſe, to ſpend his own 
Iife , in defending that of his Father, 

Fut his mother Veaus Itops him in his 


way , and opens his eyes to let himP 
ſec, that 1t 1s again!t the Gods he thinks 


to fiohit t, anc that they arc the deſtroy- 


ers of Troy, and not only the Greeks: 


—-Mixtoque undantem pulvere fn: 

Neptunus muros.4149n0q; emota tr ident? 

Fundumenta qualit: lotamqsaje dibus urbi 

Eruit. Hic Juno Sceas ſ&viſſuma portas 

Prima tenct. ſociumq; vocans 4 navibus 
agen. 

Ferro accin(fa vocat CC. 


Jupiter and Pallas are allo againſt 
him. 60 that #meas, who ſaw them, 
might hayc contented [:umfelf, without 
| Purſuing 
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purſuing things any further 3 it had 
been an 1mpicty , 
valour to ſtand out longer againſt ſo 
many Gods combin'd together, Yet 
being come to his houſe, which he did 
only 11 order to the defence of his Fa- 
thers life, though with the loſs of his 


own, and percciving he would not 
furvive the doltruction of his Country, 
hc arms once more at leaſt, to 00 and 


, 


: 


rt a glorious death 3 


Mic ferro accingor rurjuts —— 


And there mult be F rolgics from 


Heaven , and advertifements x DT the 


Gods themiocives. ore he will be di- 
Veltod 8 


— Subitoque fragore 
Ivtonnit lov un, OC — 


{es Iimfelt is the 1nterpreter of 
them, ha = could not ſubmit to 
[any thing but that 3 


-. 
1 ' , 
AADICE 


Celſr, © » {ublalo 10ntcm comes oy 
IS 


and not a mark of 


—_ —_ - w- — 
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Tis not to Men, but to the Godsonly 
agheyciice, lam in doubt, whether 
Gallantry can! 1dvanc'd any lugher ; 
and yet this ' ogg hc beginning, and 
the firſt effay of that of Areas : all; 
the courageous actions he performs in 

the ſequel of the Azerd bear the cha- 

racer of his valour: which will ap-fi/ 
pear miraculous even in thefe times, 

whercin that excellent name is with-Þ, 
out any adiftinction beftowed on thay 
moſt temerarious ſallics and cruptionsf , 
of tury and brutality. 


c 
l 
From thcſe obfcrvations it will bell ( 
no hard mattcr to judge , which offi | 
the two Hcroes, Achilles and Aineak 
is the molt complcat and accompliſh'c! ;Þ} \ 
which 1s ofic of the molt c{{cntial partsY x 
of the Focm, I come to the ſecond, / 
which 1s the diſpoulition of the Fa: 


ble, 
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OBSERVAaT1oN VI. 


of the diſpoſetion of the fabulous part of 


the two Pocms. 


Ae diſp. ſition or diſtribution of 

| the Fable conſiſts in three things, 
to wit, the natural deduction or con- 
ſequence of the principal action, and 
all the matters which compole it; an 
exact intermixture of what is proba- 
b'e and what miraculous ; and the mar- 
ſhalling and correſpondence of the 
Epiſodes or Digreſlions, with the prin- 
cipal action. Theſe three qualities, 
which comprchend the diltribution of 
the F:ble, by Ariſtotle, called the || Con- 


| /titution of the things arc lo clicntial 


to the Pocm, that it cannot be abſo- 
lutely compleat without them. 


The firſt is the Action, which ought 
to be entire, and perfect, according 
to the advice of Ariſtotle : that is to 

D ſay, 

! ov: lac,  negyparor 
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lay, as he explains it, ſuch as hath a be- 
ginning , a middle, andan end. Horace 
would have theſe parts to have a certain 
proportionand connexion among them- 
ſelves; 


Primo ne nedinm, medio ne diſcrepet imun 


And theſe are the obſervations which 

may be made upon our Foems as ro 

this point. If the action and principal | 
ſubject of the Iliad be the war off 
Troy, according to the ſentiment of þ 
[| Horace, a great Maſter in that Arr, 
who calls Homer Trojani bell; $criptorem, 
and that of many others ; that action | * 
is defective and imperfeCt, for that 
war has not, in the 7hzad, cither bc, } 
ginning or end; and it would be as 
it were a Statue which ſhould have 
neither head nor foot. So that we | 
might apply to that work this verſeÞ:* 
of Horace > 


t Tnfelix operis ſunima, qui ponere totum 
Neſctat 
Pug 


{ 4d Loll, lt. Ep, 11, + 4d Pifon, 
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But 1f 1t be the anger of Achilles, as it 
is more likely, and as Homer himlelt 
acknowledges by his propolition 3 that 
anger has indced a beginnings but 1t 
has ncither end, nor middle : for it 
is thrutt out of doors by another 
| animolity of the ſame perſon againſt 
| Hefor tor the death of Patrocl#s. SO 
Þ tar there are two angers, One upon 
| fv lotie of his Friend , the other upon 
eþ focir taking away of his Miltreſle. 
{|| But the greateſt defet is, that the reſt 

| of the Poem has no conneftion with 
that angerz and Homer, during the 
' | pace of eighteen books, thinks no more 
of it, as it he had clearly torgot his 
propoſition and dcligne, which hke a 
'arre ſhould regulate the courſe of i It, 
vr be as it were a Compatle which a 
- $2an cannot have out of his f1ght "Eo 
- Phe muſt deviate. During that long 
c 

nturvall he ſpeaks only of licges, bat- 
es, ſurpriſes, conſultations of the 
Lots and all rclates to the liege ot þ 
Troy. Which occalion'd Horace's be- 
mg of opinion, that rhe ſubject ofthe 
Iliad is the war of Troy, according 
I) > LO 


It 
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'to the very name it gocs under. And 


EE ee 


ſo which way ſoever we look on that 
Poem, it will appcare detective in that 


part 


Nor is the Odyſſey an action, any way 
more perfect than that of the 7liad, 
It begins with the voyages of Tele- 
machus and ends with thoſe of YIy/es, 
All is made for Telegrachns in the four 


hrſt books; Menelans, Neſtor and the 
other Grecian Princcs relate to him theP 
adventures of Trey; all rclate to that, 


there's no thought at all of Yyſes;Þ. 


which made Paul Beni aftrme in his 


Academical Diſcourſes upon Homer 
and Virgil, that the Fable of the 
Odyſſes is clearly double; E chiara- 
mente provato che V'Odiſſea contenga due 
peregrinationi, e in ſomma ſia di doppia 


favola. Not that I abſolutely allow it 


to be ſo ; yctT ſtick not to pretend, that 
it is hard to find thercin the principal 
attion very regularly carried on, and 
according to the proportions requird 
by Herace, in the forementioned pre- 


cept for the natural conneftion of the 
parts, 


— -  —— 
— ce on ene, 
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parts, Nay this very voyage of Tele- 
machus bears not any proportion to 
that of Ylyſes, which is the principal 
ation. It contributes nothing at all, 
nay not ſo much as to miniſter any 
occalion for his returne, which 1s 
brought about by the diſpoſition of 
Tupiter and the afliſtance of the Phe- 
nicians. Which mad: Beni ſay, that the 
four firſt books of the Odyſſey are 


| neither Epiſode nor part of action, nor 
{ have any connection with the reſt of 
| the work, Take them as they are, one 


knows not what to make of them. 


The Aeid, mcthinks, is not charg- 
cable with that defect. A#neas leaves 
Phrygia, makes his voyages, and ſettles 
himſelf in Zztaly> all is conſequent in 
that defigne, and all relates to the 
eltabliſhment of a new Empire, which 
s the true ſubject of the Pgem. And 
Virgil proſecutes it to the defign'd 
mark without digreſling to what hath 
no relation thercto. 


Semper ad eventum feſtinat, E* in me dias 
res D 3 No 
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Non ſecus ac notas anditorem rapit— Hor, 


He is alſo more happy than Homer in 
the diſtribution of the particular mat- 
ters and occurrences which relate to 
the general Diſpolition of his Poem. 


And it is this diſtribution and this diſ- 
polition of things which makes that 
admirable regularity, and that pro- 
portion; where:n alone conliſts the 
perfection of a great work, which 1s 
neither beautiful nor compleat any 
further then there is that correſpond- 
ence between its parts. Which occa- 
hon'd Beri's obſervation 1n his Aca- 
demical diſcourſes, That the perfection 
of a Poem ought not to be computed 
by the beauty of one, or ſeveral parts, 
but by all together - Non dee [timarſt 
Þ excellenza del Poema da una ſola 
circoſtanza 0 parle, ma da tntte inſt- 
eme. 


This regular proportion of the parts, 
and the exact rapport there .ought to 
be between them, ſeems to be 1ncom- 
para- 
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parably better obſerv'd in the Zmeid, 
than the Ziad; for there, every thing 
is introduc'd in its order and place, 
and no man ever better follow'd that 
diſtribution of matters, and that ſeries 
of events then /;rezl has done. I hence 
| Horace recommends it above all things 
| to the poct, 


| [Ot jam mance dicat, jam nunc debitia dici. 


| inſinuating that all the excellency and 
| perfection of a work conlilts in that 
| order ; adding 


* Ordinis hac virtus erit, &* venus — 


in regard the grace and divertive fatis- 
faction in a work cannot proceed from 
any thing but that diſtribution. 

And not to dilate here, upon what 
may be particularly and minutel 
oblerv'd therein, I ſhall only make a 
tranſient compariſon between the games 
or divertiſcments, which Achilles makes 
In the 23. book of the 7hiads upon 
D 4 oO 
| Ad Piſon, * Ibid, 
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the death of Patroclus, andihoſe which 


Aneas makes for the Apotheofis of 


Anchiſes in the 5. of the #xcids. 


Games may be numbred among thoſe 
actions which may occurre in the Jives 
of Heroes, and be fo introduc'd into the 
matters of the Heroick Pocm, 1n regard 
they are occaſions of magmticence, 
which 1s one of the qualities that make 
up the Hero. Virgil makes his in the 
V. of his #neids, firlt to divert the 
imagination of his Reader from the 
mournfull objec of Dide's death, 
which he had repreſented in the fourth 
book, and which had ſomething of 
ſavageneſle in it 5 ſecondly to di- 
vert himſelf by the diverting of his 
Hero; and theſe are of thoſe ſorts of 
pleaſures, which, to be recerv'd well 
ought to come in, in their place, 


|| Ne ſpiſſe riſum tollant impune coronge. 


If Virgil had rot plac'd his Games well 
in the ſecond or third book; it had 
been 


|| Horat, ad Piſon, 
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been to take breath too ſoon, as Homer 
does it too late in the 23,of the Iliad. 
The timeis elaps'd ; 'tis unſcaſonable z 
pcople arc quite tir'd out ; he ſhould 
not have amus'd himſelf being ſo neer 
the cloze of it. 'Iwere much at one, 
as if a Traveller earneſtly deſirous to 
returne from the 1des to Paris, after 
he had ſpent two years in his voyage, 
ſhould trifle away a whole month at 
Dieppe, in playing at tick-tack, or ſecing 
playes. This would argue a ſtrange 
want of judgment. And this we muſt 
(crioully fay of Homer, that he 
might have been more ſerious towards 
the end of his work, and in all 
likelihood he qQught to have been a 
little weary, and not have diverted 
trom making np to his final ſtage, 
being got ſo necr it. There are abun- 
dance of things utterly incredible in 
the repreſentation of thoſe Games. 
The Surveyors or Judges make diſcour- 
ſes in them, which tire out and exhauſt 
the patience of the Readers. 


The ſecond part of the Diſpoſition 
which 
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which is the juſt intermixture and 
attemperation of what 1s miraculous 
with whart is probable, is alſo cſlentiall 
to the Epick Poem, which ought to 
have ſomewhat admirable in it, t6 
move the hearts of Grandees for 
whom it 1s writ, that they may be 
animated to great things : but with | 
this caurion, that it ought alſo to be 
probable, ſo to avoid giving an abſo- | 
lute check to their emulation, and in | 
fine running them into defpair. Truth 
It ſelf which the Hiſtorian ought {trict- 
ly to enquire into, being ſometimes 
too ſtrong to be imitated,is not alwayes Þ 
{o convenient to be the mattcr of the # 
Epick Pocm, as Probability, which 
has a greater proportion to things than 
men are wont to make. For example 
the ation of Saxpſor , who defeated 
the Philiftins with the jaw bone of an 
afle, is an Heroick action; yet can it 
not be the ſubjett of an Epick Pocm. 
For though it bee true, yet is it not 
likely tobe ſo; and conſequently it 
is too miraculous to be propos'd for 
imitation; we are therefore to avoid 
that 


J 
| 
) 
] 


| He infiſts, fo little on the probable 


| 
1 
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that exceſle by a juſt attemperation of 
probability, without which all becomes 
fabulous and incredible, and makes 
no impreſiton on mens hearts, which 
cannot endure to be mov'd at any 
thing but what ſeems poflble to them. 


Let us fce whether Homer hath been 


{ more fortunate in the obſervance of 


this Rule, than of that I ſpoke of Jalt. 


part, and ſo far expatiates in the 
miraculous, out of an excellive carnelt- 
nclie to be alwayes thought admirable 


{jand to hurry mens mir.ds along with 
| him, that he docs not leave any thing 


to be done by rcaſen, or paſtion, nor 
indeed by nature; all is done by ma- 
chines and engines. If Priamms hath loſt 
Hector, there is a necellity of Jupiter x 
(ending the Goddetle Iris, his Mcticen- 
ger, to give him an advertiſement that 
he ſhould take a care of his Sons body, 
and redcem it from A-h1illes. Could not 


[lis Father, who had fo great a tender- 


ncſs for his Son, and was fo ſup eiltitt- 


ous to obſerve the ceremonies pertorm d 
at 
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at funeralls, and was ſo loath that preci- 
ous depoſitum (ſhould be left tothe mer- 
cy ofthe birds, think of it himſelf? There 
muſt be a machine to put him in mind 
that he is a Father, 


If Telemackus in the Odyſſey go to 
find out Ylyſes in the Courtes of Greece | 
hecannot tir a foot forwards without } 
the aſliſtance of 1xerva,ſhe 1s his guide | 
wherever he goes, his remembrancer | 
of all things3 he does not do or think 
of any thing himſelf, he 1s a great child, | 
whom. a Governeſle leads up and down, | 
by the ſleeves. Should not honour, | 
duty, nature have mov'd his heart, 
and have rais'd a litle diſquiet in him 
for an abſent Father, and that near 
the ſpace of eighteen years, but there 
mult be a neceſlity of another's he'p 
and a recourſe to the machine? Nay 
this very machine hath not any ap- 
pearance of probability, in as much 
as Minerva conducts Telemachus to ſcck 
for Vlyſſes all over Greece, ſave only to 
the place where he 1s, which ſhe 


ought not to have been 1gnorant of, 
upon | 


ax * 
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upon the ſcore of her Divinity, from 
which nothing ſhould be conceald. 


And yet this is Homer's method , 
who to bealwayes vaulting and jump. 
ing, that he might be every where 


| the more wondred at, would do all 
| things by extraordinary wales. It may 


be ſaid, that he makes his Gods ſuch as 


| are to be daily Employ 'd, and orders 
{ them, as Sol among, the Comedians 


who are to att any part. Mercury be- 
comes Coachman to Priamns, to carry 
him to Achilles, to demand the body 
of his Son; and leaſt he ſhould be 
expol'd to the Scouts in his way to 
the Grecian campe, Tupiter makes uſe 
of the fame Mercury, and his Miniſtery, 
to ſet them allecp : and to prepare 
Achilles's heart by ſome ſentiment of 
compaliion, Thetis , his mother, muſt 
go and prevent him, and diſpoſe him 
thereto by Japiter's order. In tine the 
|| Gods are employ'd to do all things ; 
there's no regard had of their rauk, 
nor the peace and tranquillity oft 

their 


ſl Per ambages Deorumg; minifleri, 
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their condition. They are ſo many 
Galley - flaves to be put upon ay 
work. 


This is not the aire of Virgil, who 

/ſo'- religioully obſerves what Horace | 

' hath fince advis'd, that the Gods be not 
\, brought into the action, if the thing 
do not deſerve 1t, 


NecDews intriſit nifi dignws vindice nod: 
Inciderit —— 


And thus docs that judicious Poct 1n- | 
troduce Mercury in the fourth of the 
MEncids, to ſatilty A'mcas, who was in 
2 terrible perplexity. The promiſe he 
had made to Dido detains him at C. 


thage; the deitinic of is Son, and t!:at 


Empire of the wholc world promi+ <« 
by the Gods, pretle his departue 
thence, He 1s troubled on the one (id 
to be chargcable with a detect of fi- 
delity towards Dido, and on the other. 
of ſubmiſlion to the Gods, T here mult 


come anothcr from above and it mult 
bc 
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| be ſome ſuperiour power to deliver 
) | him out of fo ſtrange a trouble. There 
)F is a neceflity that a God ſhould ſpeak 

to ſurmount his difficulty and break 


that engagement. Mercary does it 


"F The ſame may be faid of the ad- 
| venture of /Exeas in the firſt of the 
© | AFncids. 'Tis not a ſhepherd or a 
huntſman that ſerves him for a guide, 
In the wandring condition he was in. 
which was naturall enough; but Fears 
appears to him , acquaints him what 

| Country he is in, and with the ad- 
|| venture of his companions, whom he 
thought Joſt, and ſhews him the wayes. 
For ſuch was the conjuncture of things 
then, that it was neceflary it ſhould be a 
Divinity to raiſe up #zeas's Courage 
vho had ſuffer d extreamly ina dread- 
ful tempeſt, who had. ſeen ſome ſhips of 


'f 


his Fleet calt away, and had becn torc'd 
© | by the ftorm upon a deſert fhore, 
| cclticute of all humane relict and re- 
! duc'd almoilt to defpair. It was fit 


' the Poct ſhould not leave him 1n that 
extremity ; nav it was Itxety the Gocs 
vught 
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ought in ſome meaſure to concerne- 
chemſelves for him, ſince his piety made 
him ſo careful of their intercit, and 
ſince they were the companions of 
his exile and flight ; and decorun) 1e- 
quir'd that it ſhould be his Mother 
who appecar'd in it, and ſhould make 
it her buſinc{le to encourage him, el- 
pecially after ſhe had been inform'd 
by Tpiter oft his deſtiny, 


Moreover, beſides that all theſe ma-+ 
chines and contrivances of Virgil arc 
more grounded in reaſon and likel1- 
hood than thoſe of Homer; you will 
find them lefle frequent, and letle forc'd, 
if you take the lcaſure to examine them 
one after another. Nay the very wa- 
nagement of the Miniltery of the Gods 
is much more ſuitable to their rank and 
condition, and incomparably more jucli- 
clous in Firgil then in Homer, whom for 
that reaſon, Dioz Chryſoſtome calls the 
[| greateſt impoſtor in the world, and that 
in the things moſt hard to believe, 


We 
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We may adde further , according 
to Taſſos remark in his Opuſcula, 
that YVireil had the happineſs to em- 
belliſh his Poem with a kind of the 
miraculous part, which Hoxzer notwith- 
{randing all his affeCtation to find out 
ſuch matter, never thought of: which 
ts to beftow valor on Women, and to 
make them fight, as Camilla does in 
the cleaventh book, and that ſo 
ctlcCtually, which is a very great or- 
nament of the A'zeid, Thus ſpeaks 
[afio of it £ Niuna coſa par put maravigs 
lioſa della fortezza feminile : Virgilig 
ocenupo queſta parte, della quale Homero, 
rera dimenticato. Nothing ſeems mars 
admirable thau fertinine fortitude 3 


. | Virgil was maſter of this part , wherein 


Homer was wantine : after the obſervati- 
on of Dion Chryſoſlome, who had obſerv'd 
It in his Diſcourſe of thc atlaires of 
Itoy. 


The third part of of the || Diſpoſition 


ith the principall Action. T he Epi- 
E lode 


TGYU8 Tepyuhl ouyerlowuer, Polltx. 
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lode is a kind of Digreflion from the 
Subject ; and conſequently it ought || not 
to be long, if there be a right ob- 
ſervance of the proportions. It ought 
not to be fore'd, violently brought in, 
nor drawn from far, and ſo betray 
Its diſattinity to the ſubject ; in fine it 
ought not to be too frequent, that it 
may not occaſion a confuſion of matters, 
Homer begins his Odyſley, which is his 
more perfe(tPocm,by an Epiſode of four 
Books ; he recedes from his ſubject 
ere he was wel] gotten Into 1t, and to | | 
make a regular ſtructure he begins |; 
with a picce not ſuitable to the], 
workes, according to the obſervation 1 
| have alrcady made of it n 


| 


ov = — n_—cc  . 


Has Virgil any ſuch thing in his}, 
Epiſodes, which are ſo admirably pro-J, 
portionable to the ſubject , as is thath); 
of Pallas and Evander , that of Niſus by 
and Exryalus, that of Carvilla and Hy 
others ? Nay that of Dido which 15þt,; 
the greateſt and largeſt of them all;þ,, 
never exc}udes the perſon of the Herohle 

but h 
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but it is he that ſpakes, and relates his 
own adventures: if he recedes ought 
from his ſubject, he ftill makes frequent 
returns upon himſelt; a thing not to 
bs found 1n the 7/iad or Odyſſey. Achilles 
and Flyſſes, who are the Heroes cele- 
bratcd in them, are quite out of 
light for the ſpace «f ſeveral books, 
and a man may travel a great way 
cre he can meet with theme 


[ leave it to thoſe who can better 
iparc leiſure, to examine, whether the 
Epiſodes of Homer are not more forc'd 
and lefle natural than thoſe of Yirezl. 
What reference has the wound which 
Mars received from Diomedes to the 
anper of Achilles? Homer cxpatiates upon 
that adventurc inthe ttth of the ads; 


+ 


|, 


If 


Mars crying like a child and makes 
his complaint to Japitcr, who unkindly 
entertains him with bittcr ratlleries. 
However, to try all wayes, they 
tink fit to ſend for Per, ihe Phy ficts 
nof the Gods to curehim : The God, 
lels Hebe conccines her tclte tor him. 
he poet, who thinks the pallage 

, 2 pleaſant, 
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pleaſant, proſecutes It with might and 


maine. He deſcends to obſcenity, and 


would bee pitticd, were it not for the 
reſpect wherewith men are pofleſi'q 


for the grandeur of his Genus, 


But to forbcare being too particular, 
which would be an cndleflework we may 
ſay Virgil never recedes from his 
ſubject, Homer is for the moſt part 
at adiltance from his; and by the 
multiplicity and great traine ,of his 
Epiſodes, he is continually hurricd 
away with the impetuolity and in- 
temperance of his imaginations, which 
he followes without any diſcretion 
or choice, He may be compar d to 
thoſe Travcllors, who have a great 
journcy to go, yet cvery thing ſtops 
and amuſcs them. TI here 1s not a good 
blow given with aſword in the heat 
of an engagement., but he muſt take 
occalion thence to tell ſtories and 
derive gencalogics, 
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Oezstrv, VII. 


Of Manners 


M Orality,or Maners,ought to follow 
the Diſpoſition of the Fable, accor- 
ding to Ariſtotles deſign. It 1s the third 
quality of the Poem, and it-is not fo 
much the morality of the Poet him- 
ſelf rhat 1s to be under{tood by theſe 


Manners, as that of the Actors and 


Perſons who are to cntcr into the 
action. What a vaſt difference ſhall we 
ind, as to this point® between our two 
admirable Poets :In Homer, Kings and 
Princes ſpeak as ſcurril-oully one of 
anothcr as Porters would do. Agamem- 
n011, in the 209g treats Chryſes the 
high Pricſt, as an extravagant and 
IMPFOUS = By when he only demands, 
with much reſpe&t, nay with preſents, 
his own Daughter, which he had tak- 
en away from him. He told him, that 
he had norcgardat all to the external 
marks of his Pricltood, whereby he 
ought to have gain d his reſpect. Nor 
th does 


_ 
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does that prieft ſpeake afterwards like 
a good and vertuous manin the pray = 

cr he makes to Apolle, whercin he de- 
fires him to deſtroy the Greeks, that 
his reſentment might be reveng d. That 
1s ſomewhat uncharitable, litle beſecm- 
ing him, whoſc officc it was to pray 
for the pcopic, and the prefcrvation 
of the ſtate, according to his tunction 


of high-Pricſt. 


Achilles, inthe nineteenth of the Ziuds 
g0Cs to his Mother Thetis., to make 
her ſenlible of the fear he was in,that the 
tics mig!.t injure t1c body ofhis friend 
Patrochs: then newly kill 'd,and center 1n- 
to his wounds, which might breed cor- 
ruption, ſuch as might render the 
body moſt deformed, Is the ſame zcal 
againſt the flies a thing beſeeming 
Hero ? And 1s hc not an excellent Poct 
who cmploycs a Divinity to drive them 
away ? 


Viyſſes, whom Homer propolcs as an 
excmplar of ;wiſdome, ſuficrs himſelt 
to be made drunk by the Pheacians , 
tor 
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for which ' Ariſtotle and Philoſtratus 
blame that Pocr. But what extravagance 
vas it in that accomplith'd Sage, fo 
loon to forget his wife, a women ſo 
vertuous as ſhe was, and b1s Son who 
was ſo dear to him, to {quander away 
ſ long a time in the dailtances of his 
Proſtitute Calyp/o, and to run after the 
famous Sorcercs « ;xce, and being a 
King, as he was, to abaſe himicite 10 
far as to © to tifty-cuftes with a piriful 
ralk ally beggar named Irs? Priames, 
in the 24 of the lad, dors not 
[eak like a Father at ail; he cruelly 
ail treats 11s Gtner children. tO exprelic 
Its gcicfe for the death of HeFor. He 
wilhcs them all dead, fo HeFor were 
but alive again, His attiiction might have 
been expret] 'd ſome other way. 


I fay nothing of the inhumanity of 
Achilles upon the body He&or, altct 
his death, but only cite what C7cers 
layes of it Trabit HeF ores ad cirrum 
religatum Achilles lacerari eun: ct 
ſentire, credo, putat, et ulciſcitur, ut ſtbz 

© 4 videtur 
| Tſe, Nu'F, I, 1. 
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videtur. Achilles, {ſaith he, drags HeFor 
being faſten'd to a charict, Tſuppoſe he 
conceives that he was torn and ſenſible 
of that treatment, and thinks that he 
zs thereby reveng d. This plealure is not 
very Heroick. TI he accidentall interview 
between Ylyfſes and the daughter of 
Alcinoxs in the 6. of Odyllcys 1s clearly 
againſt the rules of decency , and that F | 
Princeſle forgets her own mcuydelty to 
g1ve too long an audtente to his com- 
paſton or cur.olity, 


In fine there 1s but litle obſcrvance 
of Decorum in Homers poems : Fat hers 
| are therein harſh and crue!l, . the 
| Heroes weak and palltonate, the Gods 
ſubjet to miſeries, unquiet, quarrel!- | . 
ſome, and not enduring one another; 

there being not yct any thing of that | | 
Stoick Philoſophy, which Zezo and his | 1 
followers taught men lincc, to make 
them more rationall and perfect than 
the Gods of the 1ads and Ody//cys : 
. whereas in Virgil, every thing obſerves 
Its proper character, Drances and Twr- 
mus quarrel there, but as perſons of 
uUajity. 
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quality, The paſlion between A*meas 
and Dido is inaccd purſu'd to the 
grcateſt extremity z yt 1s there not 
any violaticn of modeſty, or of the 
rules of external decorum : nay the 
Cods themfclucs are people of quali- 
ty and g00{ repute 3 and whatever 
is cf{lential as to devorr or dcce ney is 
therein moſt religioutly obſerv'd. For 
Vireil had follow'd that | aCmirable 
model W hich he had found in Terexce, 
vf whom ||YVarro ſacs. that he had, as 
to morality and go" d manyers. borne 
the advantage over Cecrlins and Plantus 
io had bee emincont tor other talents. 


But we muit pardon tfiis weaknelſe 
in Howzer, who wilt In a yime When 
Morality was haraly come to any per- 
tection ; the ww. "Id was yet too young 
to be imbu'd with Principies of mo- 
deity and cecorum, Norality was more 
accomplill'd and butter known in Firezls 
minc, In whom it was much more cu!- 
uvatcd than in Homer's. For } irvil could 

NOt 


' In argumentis Cacilius pa mim jo0/ctt, in ymorihy 
Plautus, in moribus Tet” nit'ts, 
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not himſclf ſmother his ſentiment as 
to the injuſtice of the civil war ; though 


It had occaſion d the Cit: T5" Lode "nt of 


the Empire, and that of Anguſt 15 LOF= 
tune. He could not approve it, and as 
if his heart had bcen republicane cven 
in Monarchy, kc condemnes it, but with 
the orcatelt caution and tenderneſſe 
imaginable, by cajolling even Ceſar 
himſelfe, who was the Author thercot; 


Tug; prior,Tu parce,genus qui dncisOlympo 
Projice tela manu ſanguis mens | ——- 


So full was his Morality of honour 
and uprightneſle, and ſo oppolitc to 
that ſpirit of flattery, which that of 
Monarchy began to countcnance, 


OBsERy. VIII. 
Of Sentiments. 


He Scntiments, which are the {©urth 
qualification of the Poem, have (0 
great a reference to Manners thar the 
principles of the one are thoſe alſo of 
thc 
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the other, Nay it may be ſaid, that 
the ſentiments are in cficft, but only 
the expreſiions of the Manners. It is 
not therfore to be #:imir'd, if Virgil 
have that advantage over Homer, lince 
he had, after ſy finvilar a manner, 
that of the Manners, Hu has that ob- 
ligation to the age wherein he writ, 
the ſpirit and humour whercof was 
much more juſt and polite than that 
of Homer, who made it not ſo much 
his buſinefle to think well, as to ſpeak 
well : for lis ſentiments are never ſo 
cxcellent as his diſcourſes. And there- 
tore I ſhall not ſtand to make a long 
parallel between them, but only a 
particular obſervation of ſome of the 
{entiments which Homer attributes to 
his Heroes, whence a judgement may be 
fram'd of the relt. Agamenmon, in the 
rſt of the Iliads, ſais, that the reafon 
obliging him to retaine Chryſeis, 18, 
that he has a greatcr aticction and e- 
ſteem for her than for Clytemmeſtre, 
Avery kind Huſband ! to prefterre a 
[ranger before a Princeſlc, who was ty* 
Wite, and a well deſerving perſon. 


Neſtor 
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Neſtor, in the g of the Iliads, tells 
Agamemmon, who defires his advice 
upon the diſtraction of affaircs, by 
reaſon of the abſence of 4-h1lles, that 
he will give hitman incomparable coun- 
{cl], and that never any perſon ſince the 
beginning of the world, hath given any 
that was morc prudent and more ex- 
ccllent. The good man reads a leCture 
full of oftcntation upon the chipter of 
Prudence z and indeed confidering his 
reputation of being ſo wiſc a man, he 
might have been more modcft and re- 
ſcrv's. Yet 1s not the counſell he gives 
him of fo great account, ſince it amoun- 
ted daly tO this, that Achilles ſhould 
be appeas'd, fariſfh 'd, and by plauſible 
n{invations, oblig'd to return to the 
Army. | is argu'd not any great reach 
of policy 3a perſon of ordinary endow- 
ments might have given that 'coun-- 


{cl, 


£0 


Antilochus, his Son, in the 23. of the 
[lads, ſpeaks to his Horſes, enters into 
a form al diſcourſe with chem! , and con- 


jures them to do their utmolt to get the 
better 
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better 'of Menclaus andDiome 'es, in the 
courſe which was to be run at the 
Games, celebrated upon occafion of 
the death: of Patroclus. He excites them 
with the moſt preſſing earncitneſle of 
diſcourſe jmaginable ; yet with very 
childiſh reaſons, telling them that his 
Fathcr, Neſtor, will turne them out of 
his ſervice, or get their throats cut, 
if they do not as they ſhould do : in 
fine, he becomes a pathetick Orator 
to brute beaſts, 


Truc it 1s, that Plutarch, in the 
diſcourſe he made upon Ho wer, excules 
lim for the liberty he tvuok to make 
Antilochus, in that paſlage, as alſo 
Hed or in another, fpeak to their horkes, 
Lon the fcore of his opinion of the 
tranſmigration of ſoules, which he had 
taken from Phythagoras ; But I reterre 
my felt to that philoſophy, whether it 
renders beaſts Icfle beaſts than they 
were, aud more capable of hearkening 
to reaſon, 


Jupiter tells 24ars, in the fifth of the 
Ihads 
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Tliads , after Diomedes had wounded 
him, that he could not-endure him, 
that he deſerv'd the miſfortune which 
had happen'd to him, for haveing com- 
ply 'd too far with the counſells of 
his Mother Inno, whole humour was 
intractable. What kindnefles were theſe 
in the Prince of the Gods, towards his 
wifc 2 What conſolation to his Son Mars 
who was then newly. wounded ? We 
ſh ould never come to an cnd, if we 
minutely remark'd all. Bcttdes that, 
Virgil is not ſubject to thoſe weaknelſles, 
he 1s alwayes ſerious, alwayes great, 
alwayes ſoaring on high, to keep up 
the Heroick Character : He does not 
abaſe himlſclf to act the pleaſant droll , 
nor fall down to a childiſh familiarity, 
contrary to the decorum of his rand 
from which Homer many times dc- 
grades himſelf, T his latter puts off that 
air of Majeſty, which ought to be an- 
nex'd to his character; he ever and 
anon falls into fooliſh freaks, by de- 
gencraring to the familiar way of 
talking, and turning things to an aire 
of divertisment - as when, in the, of 


Oyſſe Ys, 
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0dyſſeys. he entertains the Gods at a 
Comedy, ſume oft whom he makes 
Boutioons, by introducing Mars and 
Venusfurpriz'd in the nets lay'd for them 
by Julcan. The battell between Trus 
and Uliſes, in the 18. book favours 
{trong'y of the Burlesque humour, as do 
alſo the character of Therſetis, and the 
wounding of Yerusin the Iliad. But 
to do Homer all the right he deſerves, 
we may juſtly aftirm, that that weak- 
neſfſe is not ſo much to beattributed 
to him,asto the age he liv'd in, which 
was 10t capable of any greater polite- 
netic 
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Of Words. 


{lc ſentiments are the expreſſions 

of the words, and the words that 

of the Manners. In this part, which 1s 
the titth, according to Ari//otle's order, 
Homer ti mphs,and is moſt accomplith'd 
There is no contciting with him as 
ro 
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to this advantage, which he has over 
all the other Poets, in ſuch a manner 
as cannot ſufficiently be exprefl'@. 
Twas alfo this admirable talent of 
wording well, that made Sophocles, 
who paſſes forthe model of Iragedy, 
his perpetuall admirer and moſt exact 
Imitator : which gave the Critickes 
occalion to call him || The great Lover 
of Homer. Plato, for the ſame reaſon, 
in the 10. book of his Republick, call; 
him the Prince of Heroick Foets. 
Pindar, in the 7. Ode of the Nemwgar 
Games, docs not commend and admire 
him, upon any other account, than 
that of the loftinclle of his diſcourle, 
And Longirus propoſes him in his 
[| Treatiſe, as the molt accomplith'd 
idea of a majcliick ltile. 


In fine it may be ſaid, that it is 
upon this qualification he hath impoſed 
upon all Antiquity; and that the ele- 
gance and excellency of his words 
and expreflions was the charme and 
enchantment, whercby he merited the 

admiration 
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admization of all -thoſe who have had 
any acquaintance with literature, and 
that he hath engroſl'd to himſelfe 
the eſteem and conſideration of - all 
the Learned. For whereas the diver- 
lion and luſtre of Poety conflilts only 
in its expreftion, which is alwayes 
In a manner the moſt remarkable part 
of its beauty, Homer, who hath excelled 
all Pocts in the riches, clegancc, and 
grandeure of his, hath thereby merited, 
among the ableſt perſons, that admi- 
ration which all ages have had for 
im, Twas this that put Pindar, 
whom Horace propoſes to himſelf for 
a model, and all the Greek Lyricks, 
Into a deſpaire of ever attaining the 
majeſty of Homer s verſes ; Pindarns 
novemg; Lyrici Homericis verſibus canere 
timnernnt. nd Paterculus hath this 
commendation of him in the firſt book 
of his Hiſtory, Fulgore carminum ſolus 
Poeta appellari mernuit ; and alitle after, 
"i dulcedine carminum memor- 
abilis, 


1 yas for this admirable advantage; 


F F that 


bo at erbaftons upon 
| that Lycargus made {0 _ oltentation 

of his Foeſy, in the Oration he made 
againſt Leocrates; That AZſchylus ſaics, 
in Platarchand Atheneus, that his Tra- 
gedies are but the crums of Homer's 
great banquets; That Plato affirms him 
to be the moſt accompliſh'd and moſt 
divine of all the Poets; That Ariſtides 
fajes in the third Tome of his 0ra- 
tions, that no man ever ſpoke better; 
That Ariſtotle, in his Treatiſe of Poeſy 
ſaid, that he tranſcends all other inthe 
height and grandeur of his expreſſions, 
Socrates , in one of his Epiſtles to Xemo- 
phon ; Xenophon himſelt, in his Banquets 
Democritus 1n Dion Chryſoſtome , Ariſtc- 
phanes, in the Froggs; Hierocles, 1 
his Fragments preſerv'd by Stobens- 
Hermogenes, in his Ideas; Philoſtratus, 
in his Heroick Images, Theocritus, in 
his 16. Idyll 5 Moſchxs, inhisthird; 
Plutarch, in the Diſcourſe he made 
upon Homer ; Dionyſinus Halicarnaſſens , 
tn theConſtruction of names; /amblichns, 
in the life of Pythagoras ; Origen againſt 
Celſus, lib. 7. Thucydides, in the fune- 
ral Oration of Pericles; Maximus 
Tyrins, 
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Tyrias, 1nhis 16. Diſſertation z Lnczar, 
in the elogy of Demoſthenes, Themrſtins, 
in his 15, Oration; Theodoret in the 
{econd Book de curandis affe@ibus 
Grec, and abundance of others do all 
aftirme the ſame thing, 


. But all theſe great perſons, whom 
I have named, gave Homer theſe eloges, 
only upon the ſcore of the beauty 
and luſter of his Diſcourſe, for which 
he cannot be ſufficiently commended. 
And it muſt be acknowledg'd, that, 
uport this advantage, which he hath 
i an eminent manner, he deſerves to 
be preferrd befote Virgil, though 
Virgil be the moſt prudent, the molt 
diſcreet, and the molt judicious of all 
thoſe that ever writ. 
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OB$SERVv. X. 


Refleions upon the Expreſſion of Homes 


and Virgnl. 


©t 1s there {till ſomewhat to hbe 
Þ further remark'd upon this ex- 
prefiion of Hemer, the luſter whereof 
hath ſo highly merited the eſteem and 
applauſe even of all Antiquity. 


Tranſitions, which, upon the account 
of their character, ought to be very 
much varied, for the greater divertiſe- 
ment of the Reader, are much alike, 
in the greateſt part of his work* We 
cannot reckon up above twenty 
or thirty ſorts in the whole extent of 
neerc thirty thouſand verſes : and con- 
ſequently one and the fame connection, 
preſenting it ſelfe ordinarily, is very 


apt to give diſguſt, by ſo frequent a 
reperition: which gave Martial occalton 
to make alittle ſport at the 4 4 ame- 
vePi&0 and to ſay , that the Latire 


M. ſes 
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Muſes are not ſo light and ſuch [ibertines' 
us the Gree an ; 


ni Auſas colimms ſeucriores. 


The compariſons, in the ſame work, 
are flat, forc'd, not very natural in 
ſyme pallages, never very excellent, 
though, in ſo great a number as there 
are of them, it 1s impoſſible but there 
ſhould be ſome pertinent and fuitablc 
cnough; I ſhall ſay notking of that 
which is grown ſo f2mous- for its 
bluntnc1ilc, its undecency, and its mean- 
nefle, which is generally known to a!l, 
of the Aﬀle fecding in a wheat held, 
and which the children would drive 
out tkence with poles and ſtaves com- 
par'd to Ajax in the midſt of an e1- 
gagement orewhelm'd witha hatle- 
{hower of bluwes by the enemies. I 
leave it to be imagin'd what a ncble 
cftfect that ſhould have ina preduction 
ſo grave and ſerious as that of the 
Hliads; and whether the draught and 
colours of this Compariſon atiord a 
proſpc4 any thing pleaſant, whatever 


light 
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light it be turn'd to. For there are 
ſome Crammarians, who ſet their wits 
on the rack to find fome delicacy 
in it, Yet ſhall not ſtick to acknowledge, 
that there are in this Poet, ſome ad- 
mirable compariſons, but very ſeldome 
to be met withall, wherein he expoſes 
all that is imaginable of graces and 
beauty in the ECourſe and expreſſion, 
and whereof Virgil hath ſo admirably 
made his advantage, and which he 
hath ſo well plac'd in his Work by af- 
lgning them his own air and light. | 


Deſcriptions, which are to be accoun- 
ted, what 1s moſt childiſh and of leatt. 
force in Eloquence, arc over-frequent 
in Homers Works, and ſpun out too 
much ; and they carry with them a cer- 
tain air of aftectation.. The deſcripti- 
on of Alcinonss Garden in the {cventh, 
and that of the Port of Tthaca in the 
ti1 teenth of the Odyſſyes , are of that 
ſort. The deſcription of the Port, and 
that of the Grot inhabited by the 
Nymphs, takes up eighteen verſes, up- 
on which Porphyrizs hath certain Com- 
mepta- 
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mentaries. That of Yjirgil, where he 
deſcribes Mount #ta , 11 the third , 
conſiſts only of three verſes, though it 
might have given him ſo fair an occa. 
fion of dilating. True it 1s, the de- 
ſcription uf the Port of Lybia amounts 
to ten verſes, and that of Fame, 1 the 
fourth, to much more 7; but the for- 
mer ts pardonable, in regard 1t was 
requiſite to give the Readers mind ſome 
breathing-time, after that of the Tem- 
pelt; andit 15 the greateſt deſcription 
of any place in the whole Aixzeid. And 
the ſecond, which 1s the deſcription of 
Fame, 1s not the nobleſt part in that 
Author, For he1s reſerv'd every where 
elſe, and does not fall into thoſe child- 
i{bnefſes, which Horace, in his Art of 
Poetry treats as inſupportable in yery 
ſerious matters. 


Cum lucns & ara Diane 


Ft properantis aque per amenos ambitus 
agros. 

Aut flumen Rhenum,ant pluvizs deſcribi- 
THY AYCHS, 


F 4 Theſe 
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Theſe deſcriptions ct Woods, I emples 
Bivulets, the Rain-bow , and other 
Pleaſant things, have a ſmack of pucri- 
lity, ſayes that great man, and are no 
more ſuitable to great ſubjects, than 
a very rich and glittcring ſtufie, to 
another that is very {imple and mo. 
delt, 


Tnc#j tis grivibns plerung; & magna pro- 
feſſus 

. Purpurexs late qui ſplendeat unus © alter 

Aſſuittr pannus 


Theſe far-fetch'd beauties r.ever do 
well, 1nas much, as wherever they arc 
plac'd, they cannot have any rapport to 
the rclt, by the reaſon of their being too 
glittcring 3 


Non crat his locus 


I: muft ailo be acknowledg'd, that Ho- 
mer 1$ more admirable than Virezl, in 
Epithets and Acverbs. This indeed is 
his Maiter-picce never was there any 
Imagination richer, or more happy, 
wy and 
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and it 1s but a raillery,to pretend that he 

epeats the 7645 ws, There isno ſuch 
thing,he 1s impokd upon, I have coun- 
ted * above twenty ſorts of other 
Fpithets in the 74d, for Achilles alone. 
Virgil, in compariſon, 1s poore as to 
thoſe kind of ornamants, which pro- 
cced from the rich and fruitfull trea- 
ſury of the Greck I ongue, which the 
Latine has not, Yet may it be ſaid of 
this exteriour dreſs, what a certain per- 
ſon ſaid, ſometime lince of a great Cour- , 
ticr, who was a very handſome perſon , 
that, 1f his ranting ({lecves and Periwig, 
were taken off, he would be but as ano- 
ther man.For if we ltriPHamer of his Ad- 
verbs and Epithcts, he would come into 
the rank of ordinary Pocts. And that 
doubtleſs 1s the- molt ornamental part 
of im, and what makes up one ot his 
greatclt beautics, 

But it were. not amiſs;: after all, to 
obſerve, thatztheſe Epithets, which ſo 
much adorn him, are very {1mplc, ob- 
vious; and ordinary. For without an 
more ado, he calis ſnow white; mil 


ſweets 
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ſweet ; fire burning. He does ſeck fo 
much delicacy therein as our young 
Authors, who do not allow any epithets 
ſupportable, if they have not a kind 
of contrary or counter-ſ1gnification 
to the 'words joind with them, to 
ive a more extraordinary aire to ttc 
diſcourſe, and to make it glitter and | 
ſparkle by that oppoſition, -of which the 
| "ny wy talte makes a delicacy. For 
there are ſome who think it thc plea- Pa 
ſanteſt thing in the worldtoſce thoſe Fl 
words join'd together, which cannot 
endure one the other. Ovid, 1n his 
Metamorphoſes and Heroick, Epiſtles, 
and Yelleins Paterculus were the tirlt 
that gave that falſe guſto to , their | 
age, which was ſo much alover of 
ſimplicity. Sexeca would needs imitatc 
them, with all the writers of Decla- 
mations, the fragments of whom we f 
read in his Controverſies ; but they 
d1d it withour that diſtinitive prez 
caution , which is obſcrvable in 
Ovid and Paterculus , who kncw 
how to be thrifty in the diſpoſal of | 
thoſe counterfeit pearles, Lycax and 
Ko Tacitus 
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Tacitus made-that character their par- 
icular {ſtudy , and made an art of 
linching or quibbling, which for the 
noſt part is only a game conliſtipg 
f words oppoſite among themſelves, 
uch as ſuperficial witts are ſo much 
namour'd of, And in fine, twas con 
quenily to the propagation of this 
mverfa} debauche, that the Epigrams 
f Martial,and the Panegyricks of Pliny, 
. Pacatus , and Mamertinus came into 
> play. Not ur that this kind of writin 

- ſas its beauties, but they are like thoſe 
; of women who paint, and are forc'd 
oſeck out exteriour and artificial or- 
aments, becauſc they have not any 
- Paturall or reall ones. | | 
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Nor 1s it to be argu'd hence, but 
nat an Epithet which is ſmart, briſÞ, 
and we!l plac'd, 1s a marvailous or- 
ament in adiſcourſe, as that ul'd by 
Dido in her Epiſtle to Areas, | 


Exerces frecioja odia -— 


In the Heroick Epiſtles of Ovid, which 
alwayes 
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alwayes call the moſt glittering pa W 
in thoſe works that are the pure prof” 
ductions of the mind , and wheret 
our Poets will never attain; And tha 
which Yelleins Paterculus gives to L. Def 
mitins, when he calls him eminentilſind 
femplicitatis virum, an abundance 0 
others which may be found in tho” 
two Authors, But whereas thoſe kind” 
of expreſſions betray a certain luſter} 
it happens, that ſome have not the \ 
moderation requilite in the cautiou: 
huſbanding of them which they had" 
For the ordinary imperfetion of thoſd” 
perſons who have the talent of expreſF” 
ling themſelves in a pleaſant and face 
tious way, is that they arc apt to ſpcal], 
too much, in regard they ſuffer themP* 
ſ-lves to be tranſporte: {4 with the ſuc 4 
ceſs they mcet withal, accuitome them , 
ſelves thereto, and at cnvth become dil- F 
guſtful and importunatc, through an cx- 
celiive paſſion they have tobe alwayes 
divertive in thcir diſcourſe. So that it 
were much better, in order to the 
preventing of this imperfection, and 


the more to keep themſelves within 
tlic 
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the limits of ſound ſence, cfpecially 
in a continued dſ{courſe, which ought 
Þ0 diſcovera ceitain character of gran- 
Þocur and elevation, to forbear the uſe 
Þf thoſe ſo far fetch'd Epithets, and 
YFoch as have a certain aire ofmyltery. 
hoſe which are the moſt obvious and 
ommon, and which beſt exprefle:the 
Þaturc of the things, are alwayes the 
Polt pertinent, ſuch as are thoſc uſed by 
Homer, | muſt acknowledge that to do 
Fs, there is requiſite a greater ſtock of 
Þrudence and diſcernment, than of wit 
nd fancy but men never ſpeak well, 
:Put when they think willy , and ſuch 
sdo fo, are never ſhort of their rec- 
\oning, as the Critick hath obſerved ; 

[dep nmikil commodins eft quam ſemper 
wm ſapientii logui. Which 1s to be 
Inderſtood, as . much of the nature of 
Pc ciſcourſe, as of its morality, 
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How the chara@er of Homer zs to þ 
diſtinguiſh'd from that of Virgil. 


Hoever is defirous to judge wit 

atty kind of certainty of the: 
two incomparible Authors, muſt 
very exatt in diſcerning between thei 
ſeveral characters, which are extream 
ly oppoſite. For if Homer be obfervay , 
ble in the inclination he has to ſpeak], 
much, Yirgi/is remarkable for his incliz| 
nation to be ſilent : and it is from this 
difference, that we may make an exaCt 
computation of the ſingularity of their 
Genixs's, and of the eflential mark © 
their character. There are many per- 
ſons guilty of a great affeCtation to be 
thought Criticks, and make it their 
buſineſs to judge of Yirgil by profound 1 
reflections, without having ever ob- 
ſerv d in what the eminent quality 
of the fancy and judgement of that 
Poet, whereby he 1s diſtinguiſh'd oe 

a 
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all the reſt, does conſiſt, For my own 
] part, who admire nothing ſo much in 
his way of writing, as the admirable 
reſervedneſle and moderation he 1s 
maſter of in expreſſing things, and in 
not exprefling any more then what is 
requiſite, I have ever been of opinion, 
(that he might be diſtinguiſh'd by them. 
1A man muſt be very attentive in the 
peruſall of him; to find out that his 
| rcſervedneſle and filence in certain 
'Jpaſlages, ſpeakes tnuch, and argues an 
exquiſite diſcretion 3 and when he has 
diſcover'd the ſecret of being well 
.Jallur'd of his meaning, he finds him 
"I ometimes as admirable in what he ſaies 
not, as 1n What he ſayes. 


And for my part, Ido not know 
any Author but Y;rgil that has a talent 
of prudence great enough to keep in 
. [the whole ſtock of his moderation 
and (tayednefle of iudgement, amid(t 
the ardour and excitations of an 1ma- 
zination enflam'd by the genins of 
Pocſy, and that the moſt inſpired of 
any that ever was, Lxcan, 1n compa- 
iſ! riſon 
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rifon of him, 1s an inconfiderate writer : 
and Statixs, a {urious one. Nor- could 
Ovid ever arrive to that exccllcncy, 
till towards his latter dayes, when he 
writ his Faſti, which 1s .the only part 
of his works, wherein he is moderate 
and diſcreet : 1n all the reft he- dif- 
covers his youthfullneſic. Nor do his 
inductions of cxamples and comparif- 
ons in his books. De Triſtibus, and 
his. other Elegies, come neer that cha- 
racer; and his Heroiek, Epiſtles, which 
I call the flower of the Roman wit. 
have not any thing of that matu- 
rity of judgemcnt , which 1s the trant- 
cendent perfection of Virgil. As tv» 
which perticular I compare him to 
thoſe Generalls of Armics, who carry 
along! with them into; the mid{t of a 
fight. all the flegme and tranquillity of 
there Cloſet Counlſc}ls, and who in 
the greateſt heat of action, amidſt the 
noiſe of Canons, Drums, and Irum- 
pets, and the general diſtraction aad tu- 
mult of an Engagement, are not at- 
tentive to. any thing but what their 


own prudence and moderation dictates 
| to 
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tothem, inducing them to conſult onlF 
thier own reaſon. And this 1s a characte* 
| not to be imagin'd in any but great 
Soules, and fach as dare pretend tO 
| a conſummate wildome, as was that © 
| 7ireil, who in the heat of h is poctica 
} fury, faiesno more then is requiſite to 
| be ſaid, and alwayes leaves more to be 
thought of, then he faies of a thing. 


"| This is a commendation much 
1 like that which Pli;ygives the admirable 
: | Painter named Tizrantes, whole clogy 
-| he makes in the 10. chap. of the 35. 
- | book ct his Hiſtory : Timant? plurinmne 
| adfuit incenii, in omnibus operibus ejus 
| intelligitur plus ſemper quam pingitur. 
/ | And a litle lower he addes, the better to 
a | expretle his reflection 5 Rarum in ſucceſſu 
Uh artis, ut oftendat etiam que occultat : 
Tt And which was that miraculous elo- 
© [quence whereof Cicero ſpeaks to his 
*IFricnd : || Sumpſs aliquid hoc loco de 
tn4 eloquentii, nam tacui. And it is 
*Imy judgement, that in this exact 
Thcircumfſpection, and this admirable 
s G parſimony 


<A Epiſt. ad, At. lib, 12, 
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 parlimony of diſcourſe, we are to find 
the true character of /7rgil, who {lightly 
paſſes over things, as a Traveller that 
1s in great haſte, without inlilting too 
long upon thcm-he generoully prunes && 
cuts oft all the fuperfluities, that he may 
retaine but what 1s purely neceſlary, 
And indeed in that anatomy of things 
conſiſts the excellency of awork, which 
1s ncver more pertect , than when there 
cannot be any thing cut off from it, 


It was alſo in this perfection that 
that exquilitenc{ic of ſound ſence con- 
liſted, which reign'd at Rome in the 
time of Augyſins, and which was the 
charactcr of all the cxcellent witts that 
writ then, and whom we look on as 
the only modclls of the purity \of dif- 
courſe, ſobricty of expreſttons, and 
that admirable aire of writing which 
1s 1n vogue at this Cay, 


Of tl.is we have a proofe in the or - 
der which Auguſtus gave Tacca and 
Varius, to review the Ameid, which 
the Author would have fupprel, as 
nor 
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not thinking is compleat, He permitted 
them to cut off thoſe parts of it, 
which might be taken away without 
injury tothe work; but he forbad 
them to doe any tling thereto, nay 
not ſo much as to compleat the Verſes 
which were 1mpertect. I was the hu- 
mour and gulto of that happy time 
to cut off what they could in diſcourſe, 
to be ſobcr and frugal therein, and 
to ſpeak little. Lnucretins, who 1s fo 
pure and ſo polite had not yet attai'd 
that perfcction. And Catullns, who 
was the fuit among the Romanes, 
that began to improve and heighten 
the Language 'wtih the advantages of 
clegance, had not as yet learnt that 
gErcat . precept which Horace has ſince 
{oO much inculcated to the Piſone s 3 


——=Predens verſus reprehendet inertes 
 Ambitioſa recidet ornaments 
I uxuriantia compejcat © 


He does not repeat any thing &le, 
1n his'atyr uf on Lucilzns © 
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Currat ſententia, neu ſe 
Impediat verbis laſſas oncrantibus anres. 


And a litle lower, ſpeaking of the ſame 
Lucilins, hee fates, that 1f he had fio- 
 riſh'd in his time, he would have 
known how to have contracted him- 
ſelf, and no doubt would have daſh'd 
- out many things out of his verſes; 


Detereret ſibi multa. recideret one quod 
Perfedum traheretur ( ultra 


This was their courſe in that time, 
which they had learnt from the dictates 
of ſound ſence, then in its Empire, which 
Virgil hath fo well practis'd, and where- 
of he makes his eſlentiall character, 


On the contrary, that of Homer is 
obſervable for his tedioufnefle in ſpea- 
ing and relating things. He 1s the great- 
eſt talker of all- Antiquity, inſomuch 


that the' Greeks themſelves, though: 


chargeable with exceilive discourling 
above all others, have reprehended 


Homer tor that intemperance of words, 
as 
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as a conſiderable miſcarriage in dif” 
courſe, which they call'd «Tr 
9X yie, He is ever in his rehearſalls, not 
only as tothe ſame words, but alſo to 
the ſame things;and ſo he is in a perpetual 
circulation of repetitions. T hat flux of 
the tongue, and that ebullition of fancy 

make him carry things much beyond 
the mark they ought to have been 
levell'd at; and thence it comes, that 
the draughts he makes of things 
are for the molt part too accu- 
rate;and by that means he leaves no- 
thing to be done by the imagination 
of the Reader, who, in order to his 
particular ſatitaction, ought regularly 
to be as much taken up with what 
he thinks of, as what he reads. 


Vpon this account 1s 1t that Vireil 
never burthens his thoughts with 
the whole matter lying before him, 
that fo he may leave ſome part of it 
expos'd to the rcflections of thoſe 
who read him. Youny Authors, who 
are all apt to be impertinently zealous 


in what they do, and to run into 
G 3 the 
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the. charafter that has a ſmock of 
puerility ; and all thoſe who arelectlc 
fortify'd with judgment, then fancy, 
re not able to comprehend this max- 
ime: for, out of a defect of experi: 
ence, they follow their natural incl1- 
nation , and as by an exceſs of dit- 
courſe and verbolity they carry things 
beyond their proper limits,{o they ordi- 
narily give ideas for true objects, by 
making too too accurate repreſentat1- 
ons of all the matter they handle. 
This 1s an imperfection which Ape/les 
reprehended in the Painters of his time, 
as Cicero obſerves, Piffores eos errare 
dicebat, qui non ſentirent , quid eſjet 


ſatis. 


©& 

Yet are we further to obſcrve, that 
this defect relates only to the expreſ- 
ſion and the words, For it is a very 
great perfection for any one to give 
tre moſt compleat images he can of 
things, and alwaies to raiſc his ſuper- 
{tructures upon the ground-work of 
the greatelt 7deas, 
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OBsSERV, X']. 


Of the unity of the Suvject and Time of 
the imo Poems. 


IL is it tobe acknowledg'd , that 
there cannot be any thing more 
actvantageoully ſaid of Homer,than what 
Ariſtotle , the wiſe{t and moſt judicious 
of all the Criticks, hath ſaid of him. 
He propoſes him in his Books of Poe- 
ſy for the model of the Fpick, Poem, 
and he derives all his precepts from 
the Niad and the Odyſſey. But 1tmay 
allo be urg d on the other ſide, that 
Ariſtotle having not met with, in his 
time, but only two inconliderable Po- 
cms , one upon Hercules, and the other 
upon Theſexs, whereofhe ſpeaks in his 
Poeticks, which might come into a- 
ny conteſt with the Ziad and the 0: 
ayſſey , it is not to be wondred at, 
that he takes theſe for:a model, lince 
the two others are rather the Lives 
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of Hercules and Theſtus, than the ſub- 
ject of an Epick action. 


And that was it made Horace ſpeak 
ſo carneftly againſt thoſe Pocts, whom 
he calls Cyclich, Authors , by reaſon'of 
the pure natural and hiſtorical repre- 
(entati on they gave of things, multi- 
plying matters cicarly agaialt thelim- 
Plicity and the unity of Paction, which 
Is eſicntial to the Epopea - upon which 
ſcore we are yet further to examine 
Homer and Vireil, that fo we may not 
omit any thing requir'd In an cxact 
compartſon. 


I grant, that as to the unity of the 
time, the Ziad and the Odyſſey have 
the preheminence over the Ancid. 
for the action of the Odyſſey, trom U- 
lyjes's leaving Calypſo to his being dil- 
cover'd , laſts but torty five days; and 
the action of the 7/iad takes up but 
cight or nine months at moſt: and 
the Zncid takes up a whole year and 
1»mewhat more. 


Nay 
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Nay ſome pretend that the unity 
of action is more perfect in the two 
Poems of Homer , than It 1s in that of 
Virgil; inaſmuch as not only the g&tion 
of both of them 1s one and theElame, 
but alſo of one linglc perſon, For 
Achilles does all things himſelf; .che 
ſame thing is to be ſaid of UViyſes. 
{ as Ariſtotle affirms) who rceſtabli ſhes 
himſelf without the afliſtance of any 
other : and that ſeems to argue a Cer 
tain hint of grandcur. A'neas does 
not any thing but with the alliſtance 
of his people : : Which 1s not {0 much 
to be wondred at. And Punt Benz obz 
Icrves In the ſecond of his 4cademical 
Diſceurſes, that the Apologilt of Dante 
pretends that his Poem is more perfect 
In regard it is the action of one lingle 
perſon: Coſtui Poema, oltre efſer Hes 
roico e fatto anco di attione , di uno aſ= 


lolutamente ſolo. Ecib ad eſſempio 104 


gia de I Ai'neide , ove con aſjercito opra 
Fnea : ma ben dell Tliade e Odiſſea 5, do- 
ve al fine Achille e Uliſſe jo!ofa Heroiche 
impreſe : perciv conclude ch- il Pocma 


diDante ſi | a eccellentemenie maravielioſoe 
illnjrre 
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This Poem , beſides that it is Heroick, 
is alſo compos'd of ation, and that of 
one perſon only: And this according to 
the examplr,ot only of the X'neid,where- 
in Aineas ads with an Army; but alt= 
ſo of the Iliad and Odyſſey , where in 
ſme both Achilles and Ulyiles perform 
alone all the heroick, ations whence 
he concludes , that Dante's Poem is exz 
cellextly marvellous and illuſtritns. 


To this it may be anſwer'd , that 
the unity of the perſon is ſufficiently 
preſerv'd by that of his Character and 
condition; That the Epick Pocm ought 
to preſent the perfect Idca of a great 
Captain and General of an Army, and 
and not of a Knight-Errant, who moſt 
commonly is but a phantaſm and a Ro- 
mantick 7Yalladine: and it frames a 
greater character of a Hcro, and it 
attributes to him a much more noble 
aire of dignity,to makc him a Soveraign 
and the head of a people, as Beni ob- 
ſerves in the ſame place: L' attione 
Heroica debbe eſſe nna d un ſolo , ma pe- 
ro Prencipe & capo di molti : in regard 

thar, 
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that, as he ſaics, great enterpriſes , 
ſuch as the c: »nqueſt of Countries and 
—_— oms, the lieg; cs of Cities, and 
Battels, ought 10 be carry'd on by 
Armies, managed by the conduct and 
deſignes of one perf, 71, which is as 
much as is re qu ifite for the unity of 
the ation, Belides, there 13 always a 
defectiveneſs as to matker of probabj- 
lity in thoſe actions of Kmght-Errants 
and ſolitary Worthics , fuch as Hereu+ 
les wis, and however they are dreſs'd 
up, they ſtill ſmcll ſtrong of the Ro- 


mance and Fable, 


Nay we may further add, that the 
unity ef action, ſo it be rightly ta- 
ken, 1s more perk: Fly fervd in the 
Enid; than in the 1hrad, where at- 
ter the death of Hed or , which ought 
to have clos'd the action, tincre arc 
{till two Books to come; the 22. which 
comprehends the Exerciſes celebrated 
tor the death of Patrocius , and which 
contribute nothing to the principal 
action, and the 24. which contains the 
Lamentations of the T rojans , and the 

rans 
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ranfoming of HedFor's body, which 
have no connection to the principal 
achon , that being compleat without 
It, 


There 15s yet this further fault to be 
notcd,- that a Poem, which had no 
othcr dclign then to cclebrate the ho- 
nour of the Greeks, ſhould be clol'd 
wit: that which is done to Hedor, 
the chiekcfr of their Enemies, where 
the PFoct employes a whole Bouk, 10 
give the deſcription of his funcral 10- 
Iemmnirics ; which procedure feecms to 
he 1n fome manner defect:ve; and it 
1s of ſuch a work we may cite that 
patiage of Horace , which few under- 
[:and as it ought to be underitood ; 


i —— Ampkora cepit 
Inſtitut , currente rota cur urcens exit? 


Homer takes his beginning the beſt in 
the world, for the honour of the 
Greeks : their glory is the only thing 
'e profecutes in all his work 3 and he 

makes 


| rt. Poet, 
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makes an end by that of He@ or ,whoſe 
loſs he brings in lamented with fo 
much magniticence, Was It nota lit- 
tle miſtake in him to forget the delign 
he had propof:.d to himlſelt? Does not 
the Aneid take its period much bet- 
tcr by the death of Turns, which clo- 
ſes the action? Virgil does not carry 
on things any farther ; he knew well 
enough, that he had commirted a fault 
if he had not [top'd there. 
Abundance of other obſcrvations 
might be made upon a minute examt= 
nation of thoſe two works 3 and par- 
ticularly upon the delicacy wherewith 
Vireil retlefts on things, whercin he hath 
{t1]] a great advantage over Homer , 
whoſe thoughts are not deiicate upon 
any ſubject. For what more iniua- 
ting, what more ſurpriling can there 
be imagin 'd then that of the Apotheo- 
lis of Anchiſes, 1n the hft of the Fne- 
id, which 1o highly tatters Anguſtas 
and the Romans, With an cxiraction 
whereof he fo ingenioutly cltabliſhes 
the Divinity 2 Not to make any men- 


tion of the moſt illutirious & 02: a a- 
11!11E$ 
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milies allegorically decipher'd in the 
combats defcribd in the fame Book, 

the myſtery and application whereof 
Pau! Ber explicates in his Commenta- 
ries upon Virgil. 


What 1s there to be found in Homer 
any way comparable to that pallape , 
which I have ever look d upon As of 
exquiſite delicacy , in the fixt of the 
Aneids, where Vireil 1s content to at- 
tribute to the Greeks, the glory of be- 
ing ingenious, reſcrving to the AKy- 
mans that of Authority and juriſdi- 
Ction ? 


Excudent ali ſpirantia mollius era, 
Orabunt cauſas melins. &c,—— 
Tut regere 112perio populos, Romae,memeto, 


What ſhall I ſay of the 


Littora littoribus contraria — 


in the fourth Book, which works ſo 
admirable an effect in order to the 


war between Rome and Carthage 2 Of 
Dido 's 


hi 
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Dido's imprecation, by the exprefſion 
of 1o pallionate a revenge ? 


Exoriare aliquis noſtris ex offibus ul- 
lor, Co 


which, in the obſcurity of future e- 
vents does fo delicatly point at the 
great Hannibal, the moſt illuſtrious 
exemy of the Common wealth, and 
with whom Rome was ſo long diſputing 
tle Empire of the world. The death 
0! A/arcellus in the f1xt 1s of the ſame 
fqce, nay hath {ſomewhat thar is more 
miumating and more exquilitc, as it ap= 
% at by The Imprettion which that paſ- 
lage ON the ſpirit of Arerſirs , and much 
mire upon the heart of 0d awia his Mo- 
thr,who tell into a OURG a8 the very 
reatation, , which Virgil made of 1t 1n 
the Emperors preſence. 


(hall ſay nothing of all the com- 
plants of Dido in the fourth, which 
maic Saint Auguſtine weep lo often as. 
be himſelf acknowledges 1n his||Cor- 


felſrons. 


Lib, 1. C+ 14, 
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feſſions. He is far enough from have- 
ing that tenderneſs for Hozrer whom 
he complements no better, then to call 


him dulciſſume vanus. 


In a word, Yirgil is much more ſolid, 
his exprefiions have ſomewhat in them 
that 1s more real; He does not ſpeak 
ſo much at randome, nay his very diſ- 
courſcs of greateit tendernefle and patli 
on, Which in any other would difco: 
ver a certain character of lightneſs, have 
not in his 'work any thing that 1s fri 
volous and chimericall; there 1s no 
any thing, but has ſome ground, ant 
his words are ſo many things ; whicl. 
renders him more atlettive and more pa 


theticall 


There are yet a thouſand other pat 
ſages, which I ſhall not ſtand to infit 
upon, as that of the ſecond of th 


Muneid; 


Thaci cineres,et flamma extrema meornut 
which alone deſtroys all the objeCtios 


that may be made againſt Ayeas, 
is 
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his defeCt in point of valour. The death 
of Dido, touch'd over with an aire ſo 
pathetick, which begins with this Verſe 


At trepida et ceptis inmanibils ,— 


The abbridgement of the Romare Hiſto- 
ry grav'd upon the Buckler 1n the eight, 
the explication of the deltinics of the 
Romane Emvire by Jupiter, in the firſt, 
the Conquelts of Argr/tus, to whom he 
dedicates his work inthe {1xt which make 
an admirable clogy of that Emperour, 


Hic vir hic eſt &c. 


and all thoſe © admirable infinuations, 
whereof he does with ſo much artifice 
make his advantage,to force his way into 
mens apprehenſions, and to inſpire them 
with his inclinations and aftections,which 
every where beare the cxprefſfion of 
his genius, which are arc ſo many mi- 
racles of art,and cannot be perceiv'd but 
only by ſuch as are intimately acquaint- 
ed with him, and accordingly able to 
judge of him, For . there is a greater 

H pC- 
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penetration and perſpicacity of appre- 
henfion requiſite, to diſcover what is 
good and excellent in a work, than to 
find in it what is defective : inaſmuch 
as the defects are more remarkable than 
the true beauties, which cafily elude 
the reflections of perſons of an ordinary 
rate of underſtanding, and diſcover 
themſelves only to the more intelligent. 


But whereas the nobleſt paſſage of 
Virgil, and his reall Maſter-piece , 1s 
the paſſion of Dido, I cannot let it paſs 
Without allowing it a {ſtricter reflcCti- 
On than any of the reſt. True it 1s, 
that Eloquence never employ'd all its 
advantages of artifice and ornaments 
in any Work with ſo great ſucccſs as 
in that. All the degrees cf that paſſion, 
all the renovations of that growing 
affeftion, and that well known frailty 
of the ſexe, are there diſcover d in 
ſuch a manner as raiſes admiration in 
the beſt able to judge of them 3 and 
the greater their abilities are, the more 
will they be diſpol'd to diſcover the 
exccllency of that Paſſage, and. to ad- 

mire 
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mire all the paits cf it. All 1s neat, 
delicate aud high'y paſlionate in the 
deſcription of that adventure, and the 
world 1s not likely ever to ſee any 


thing that ſhall ſurpaſle it. 
Teſſo indeed may haply afford us 


ſome patlages which ſcem to have a 
greater cye of luſtre, as that of the 
adventure «ef Tancrede and Clorindla : 
but if we look on him of all fides, we 
{hall find, that all the proportions and 
correſpondencies with the principal 
ation, do not ſeem to be ſo exactly ob- 
ferv'd there, as they are in that of Dido. 


Yet is there one great reproach 
made to Virezl, to wit, that he has 
put a filthy {ſlur on that Lady, by at- 
tributing ſo great a paſſion to her, 
contrary to her true character, For 
Hiſtory makes her a woman of good re- 
pute. But this is an artitice , and 
that the moſt delicate and ſubtle 
of any obſervable 1n Yirgs/, who to 
excite 4 certain contempt for a Natt- 


on Which wasa'terwards to be ſo dep 
H 2 teſtable 
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teſtable to the AKomans , conceiv'd 
himſelf oblig'd, not to celebrate any 
vertue in her, who ſhould be the foun- 
dreſs of it, imagining he might,with- 
out any diſparagement to himſelt, 
ſacrifice her, the better to Hatter his 
own Country , which no doubt,would 
have boggled at the reputation Hifto- 
ry gave that Princeſs. And whereas 
this artifice was advanced only to hu- 
mour the Romans, and that the Poct 
himſelf look'd on them as Maltcrs of 
the world , with whoſe ſentiments all 
other Nations ought to comply , or 
at leaſt to conform thereto, yet he 
thought himſelf concern'd to uſe all 
Precautions, to prepoſlels their 
minds, upon that diſguiling of the 
truth. To that purpoſe 1c cunning- 
ly brings the Gods into the plot, to 
put a better gloſs upon the ſacriticing 
of her. Venus and Cupid make 1t their 
buſineſs. Nay he makes them uſe a!l 
their art to ſmother the good repute 
which common fame gave that Queen. 
This 1s the ſubject of Juno s complaint 


to Venus , which ſerves only to make a 
tuller 
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fuller diſcovery of the carncſt ſollicita- 
tion of thoſe two Divinitics to ſur- 
priſe, and, in the cnd , to ſeduce 
Dido ; 


Fereeiam verulandem, &* ſpolia ampla 
refertis 
Tup; pnerg; tuns, Oc. 


The Characters of $inor in the ſe- 
cond of the Ancid, and that of Ae- 
zertins , in the eighth and tenth , arc 
allo of the h ohelt pitch ot ac- 
compliſhment. Homer indeed has ma- 
ny more of that kind, and a greater 

variety of them - but thoſe on which 
Virgil thought fit to beſtow a particuaz 
lar draught, are better prolecuted 
than thoſe of Homer , and he has found 
the ſecret to expreſs them with a grea- 
ter livclinels, 


Yet muſt it be acknowledg'd that 
Homer has a better ſtor'd and more 
ſumptuous ſtock of invention, and 
grcatcr varicties; a more delicatc and 
and divertive caſt of vcrſification a 
M2 more 
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more ſparkling air of expreſling things, 
nay a ſmarter and more peircing ſound 
of words, more ſuitable to Pocſy, and 
ſuch as much more fills the car ; for 
the defect whereof || Cicero found fault 
with Demoſthenes: Uſque eo difficiles 
ac moroſt ſumns , ut nobis non ſatisfa- 
ciat ipſe Demoſthenes, non ſemper im- 
plet aures meas, ita ſunt avide & Ca- 
paces, © ſemper aliquid immenſum in- 


fnitumq; deſfiderant. 


This indeed Homer has much beyond 
Virgil, and the earc 1s much morc la- 
tisfy'd with the currency , the harmo- 
ny, and the whole air of his verlifica- 
tion; becauſe the Greek Tongue has 
all thoſc advantages over 'the Lative, 
which is more modelt , more grave, 
and more ſerious. True it is allo , 
that he has a greater extent of mat- 
ters, and affords his Readers a larger 
proſpect; but his fancy cver and anon 
hurrics him from one place to ano- 
ther z he is not ſo much maſter of it, 
as Virgil is of his. Twas this detect 

£5 that 
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that made him commit that ſo efſen- 
tial an overſight of adding the two 
books of the 7/;zad after the cloſe 'of 
the action; one, of the death of HeFor 
the other,of theGames for that ofPatro- 
clus ; and one other after that of 
the Odyſſey, which is the mutual diſ- 
covery, of one to the other , of UVlyſ- 


ſes and Pexelope. For as every Pocm, 


as well Epick as Dramatick, ought to 
take its period with the cloſe of the 
principal action, ſo after the ſaid cloſe , 
which ought to put an end tothings, a 
man cannot make any addition thereto, 
without committing an extravagance, 


I find few paſſages in Homer , ſuch 
as may be oppos'd to thoſe of Yzrgzl. 
Yet can Inor forbear having a kind- 
nels for that of the ſixt book of the 
Hliad, where Andromache, who was 
{o honeſt and vertuous a woman, bids 
adicu to her Husband He@For , then 
gO0INg to his laſt combat with Achilles. 
In a word, tis impothble to imagine 
any thing of greater tendcrnels than 
that azdicu, wherein that Princeſs, by 

H 4 a 
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a preſentiment of ſomething diſaſtrous, 
Tet fail ſome tears, a thing the was 
not wont to do, for ſhc was not ſub- 
ject to any weakneſs, and the Poct 
faies delicately cnovgh,that ſhe began 
to lament with her women, the death of 
Hector, who was yet alive. 


*r1 Cot; yoo "ExTogg 


True it is, that in regard people do 
bewayl only dcad perſons, and that 
ſhe bewayls a man that 1s alive, that 
expreſſion 1s tender and well imagin'd; 
there are but few ſuchin Homer ; for 
though the expreftions arc ſtill kept 
up in him, and are not ever negleCt- 
cd, yet the things he fates do as it 
were lagg and languiſh, Of this rank 
5s the numbring of the Grecian 
Fleet in the iccond of the Thad; all 
there is at the ſame rate, and the 
ſquadrons are all for the molt part 
terminated by once and the fame 


Verle: 
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And all the banquets of the Ziad are 
ſery'd up in the ſame faſhion, with= 
out any Varicty. 


Nay Ulyfess being known by his 
wife Penelope, inthe 23. of the Odyſſey, 
which was the molt favourable patlage 
in the world to. ſct all the ſubtletics 
of art on work , has nothing bur Pat 
and fimple ſurpriſcs, cold and heavy a- 
ſroniſhments, and very litle delicacy 
of ſentiment and real tendernetie. Pe- 
zielope is too long obltinate, in oppol- 
Ing the reaſons they alledge to periuade 
ler, that he is her husband, who con- 
tributcs nothing hirafelf to Its own 
diſcovery ; He fatters his wite tohearken 
too long to her diliruit and circumipetti> 
on ; the formalitics ſhe obſerves to be 
allur'd of all things, are there ſet down 
by tale and meaſure, Icalt there might 
be any miitake, which methinks has 
ſomewhat that 1s mourntull and lan- 
guilting , in aplace which requir'd fo 
much tire and vivacity, Ought not the 
ſecret in{tinct of hcr Love to have in» 
ſpir'd her with otucr thoughts? And 
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ſhould not her heart have told her 
what her ees did not tel} her ? For 
Eove is 1]luminated and infpir'd ; he 
has a fecrct. and myſterious voice, which 
expiicates his meaning better than the 
ſenſes. But Hom:r was not $killd in 
that Philoſophy, which the 7 talrans 
have fince fo much taught 3 and Yiz- 
gil, who makes Dido forcice the deſigne 
Anueas had ro forſake her , before the 
had notice brought her of 1t, would 
have made a bctter advantage of that 
occalion. 


OrsSERVv. Xlll. 


That there 1s in Homer a greater air of 
Alorality and ſententionſneſs, than in 
Virg1l, 


E nuft not alſo difpute this ad- 

| vantage with Homer ; for this 

1s {0 true, that Macrobins lih, 5. c.6. of 
his Queſtions, ſaics thet FHpmer has 
fruf!'d his Poems with {ſentences , and 
that lus pleaſant ſayings Were quoted 
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by the People as Proverbs. Homerus 
omnem Poeſim ſuam ita ſententiis ſarſit , 
ut ſingula ejus apophthegmata vicem pro- 
verbiorumin civiun ore fungantur. And 
an Engliſh Author hath lately given 
us a conliderable volume of ſcnrences 
collected out of Homer , upon all the 
matters of Morality, which he has 
reducd into common places. 

But I pretend with Heinſtzs , in his 
Poettcal tract upon Ariifotle, that 
thoſe ſententious reficctions of Mora- 
lity are rather dclign'd for the Theatre, 
and of the Dramatick kind, than of 
the Heroick , the eilential character 
whereot 1s Narratio:, which oughtto 
be oft a continued thread, and t1mple, 
without affcctation of tigupges, and 
without all that tackle of rcf\cctions. 
which defſporl a diſcourſe of 1ts natu- 
ral colour and forcc : a fault wherc- 
with that exccllent Author of thc $4- 
tyricon does ſo carncltly reproach the 
declamators of his time, Tnanibus jor ir 
ludibria quedam exritando effeciſtis , ut 
corpus Orationis enervaretur , C cade- 
ret. By ginzling and rediculous djcour- 


jes 
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ſes, yon have enervated the body of the 


Oration , and brouobt it tothe ground, 


Ina word. that force which ſome 
pretend ordinarlily to ſumme up in 
a ſmall compaſle of words to make 
44437 is wont to exhauſt, and 
extreamly weaken the reſt of the dil- 
courſe, by depriving it of 1ts natar- 
al limplicity, a and giving it a forc'd 
aire. For this reaſon is Livy a much 
more accompliihd Hiſtorian than Ta- 
citus, in regard he has lelle reiicctions, 
waich are more propcr for the Theatre, 
than for Hiſtory, and Narration. || Cicero 
is alſo of that judgment. in one of 
his Books of R&etorick: Sententias inz 
terport raro convenit ut rei atlores, non 
vivendi precepteres eſſe Tideaumr. S0 
thit Sentences and morall refieCtions 
are abcauty not lit for the Fpick Poem, 
In regard they arc not ſuitable to Nar- 
ration, which is the principal and 
clicntiall character thereot, 1 ct may the 
Poct bring into ir fume Aentences or 
reficQions, when he makes the Actors 
ipcak 
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ſpeak whom he introduces; but he 
ought not to do it, when he ſpeakes 
himſelf, unlctle it be very feldomez 
and then too it mult not ſeem to have 
been ſought for. 


As to this we may ſafely imitate Livg 
who in the body of hts Hiſtory puts in 
very litle of that kind, but reſerves 
Itto be ſaid by thoſe whom he makes 
to ſpeak. So that the Poet 1s to let them 
{lip by , without aitcCting to be the 
uttcrer of them, much leſs to ſcatter 
and ſtrew them up and down as Homer 
docs: and it is a miltake for any to 
think to cltccm [11m upon that account, 
naſmuch as that ajicctation 1s certainly 
an impertecction, which Virgil tound 
Out a Way TO avoid reflecting that 
there was not any thing more oppoſite 
to that ſimple and continu'd air,which 
he profetled to oblcrve, than thoſe 
glittering words and fancies, which 
ſecm Independent trom the diſcourſe , 
and jutting out of the ſtructure, 1n 
regard they are not well proportion'd 
thercto, and ſ{crve only to mag nifty 
the 
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the Object, and make a noiſe ; Rerum 
tumore & ſenteutiarum vani(ſuno (trepi- 
ta. 

And this has ſome refcrence to that 
great precept of natural reaſon,tor thoſe 
who make 1t their buſineſs to write ; 
which one of the molt expert and ſub- 
tle Criticks of all Antiquity gave here- 
tofore, and which is not ſufiiciently un- 
derltood : Curandum ne ſeutentie emi- 
neant extra corpus orationis expreſſe; ſed 
zntexto weltibus colore niteant: which 
pattage I tranſlate not, that all may be 
at liberty to rcnder it, according to 
their ſeveral abilitics. It ſuffices, as to 
what I pretend, that it appears, that 
Author, docs in that place condemn 
the fancics which a too {trong and too 
brisk expreflion , makes, intfome ſort, 
diltingurſhable from the body of the 
Diſcourfe 3 he would have nothing o- 
ver Exquilite , or too far-tetc'd, and 
that all the luſtre be as natural to it, 
as colour is to garments, Theſe ſorts 
of {imple and natural words, faith he, 
did natural reaſon dictate to Sophocles 


and Erripides, and wiuch they ſaw it nc- 
cctlary 
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ceſlary to uſe in ſpeech, before men be- 
thought themſelves of ſhutting up youth 
in Schools, and to limit all the exer- 
ciſc; of the mind to pure Declamations, 
Nondum Juvenes declamationibus conti- 
nebantur, cum Sopnocles & Euripides 
invenerunt verba quibus deberent loqui. 
In a word, all theſe ornamemts of 
words and brisk fancies ſo far-tetc'd and 
ſo frequent, deprive the diſcourſe of its 
natural beauty and true dignity : |Gra- 
vitas minuitur exornationibus frequen= 
ter collocatis, quod eſt in bis lepos &* 


feſt ivitas , non dignitas neq;, pulchritu- 
do, And this principal 1s gcneral for all 


great things, whole grandeur attended 
by a regular fimplicity,makes all the ex- 
cellence and dignity ct them; as we ſce 
In Painting and Architecture , where 
great fancics are kept up much Jeſs by 
the multitude of ornaments,than by that 
imple and even, but regular arr, which 
gives them their grandeur and Majetty. 
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Shewing how Homer has the glory of in. 
vention over Virgil. 
T Nocrtion, one of the qualities moſt 
| e{icntial to the Poet, 1s one of the 
advantages of Homer whercin he de- 
ſerves preference before YVrreil, For he 
is the Model, and original , which 
Vireil propos'd to himſelf, Bur it 1s to 
be obſervd, that as |[4ritotle makes 
mention of a ſmall 7/:ad, attributed by 
Snidas to one named Antimachns . 
which was the abbridgment of a great- 
er, upon Which there is ſome likely- 
hood that Homer fram'd his work ; 
ſo it may be conjcctur'd thence, that 
the glory of the invention was not 
wholy due to him, 


Belides, we read in ||4thengens.that 
one Heeeſtanax tad writ,in verſe, before 
Homer , what had paſs'd atthe Siege 

ot 
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of Troy. Cicero alſo makes mention of 
one Calliſthenes , who bad written up- 
on the fame ſubject. Tis true that he 
liv d in the time of Alexander, that 1s 
to ſay, ſome ages after Hoprer : ' butitis 
to be concciv'd , that he had other col- 
lections different from thoſe of Homer, 
ſince he gave a diticerent account of that 
cxpedition, then he has done. 


Swidas affirms, that one Corinnus , a 
Diſciple of bemacle rc, had allo written 
an 7hiad in Veilc , avout the time that 
Troy was taken : and that another Fo- 
ct, Contemporary tO Homer, named Sy- 
aerus . had alſo written upon that fub- 

& : That all thoſe works were {up- 
prefs'd by the endeavours of Hoxzcr, who 
was not fo blind,(as tome have imagin'd) 
25 not to make it his buſincs to tranſ- 
mithis own labours only to poſterity , 
and fo to be accounted the {ft Author 
of the 1/7 d. And «3 the others W.Cre his 
model, as he was trat of Virgzl, fa it 

were to be with d, that we knew, whe- 
ins: he has bcenas happy in the coppy- 
ing of otucrs, as Firgzl has been in imi- 
tating him, l | Bur 
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But we are to fnake a great abatement 
of the eſteem which all Antiquity hath 
had for Homer, if we credit what #lian 
faics in his || Hiſtory, He pretends, that 
the opinion of the Learned of his time 
was, that Homer had not compos'd the 
Tliad and Odyſſey, but only by fragments, 
not propoting to himſelf any continu'd 
deſign; and that he had not given any 
other title to thoſe diverſe parts, which 
he had composd in the heat of his fancy 
& the impetuoſity of hisGenius, without 
any order, fave only that of the fubject 
and matter whereot he treated.,as The va- 
tour and proweſs of Agamemnon \ The ex- 
erciſes inſtituted for the funcral ſolemmity 
of Patroclus; The engagement neer the 
Ships , their Number ; and fo of the reſt; 
That he had done the like for the Odyſſey 
That Lycurgus was the fir{t that brought 
from Joniato Athens, thoſe ſeveral parts, 
dittinct one from the other, and without 
any conneCttion ; And that Piſiſtratus 
was the perſon who diſpos'd them into 
ſome order. and, of them , made up the 
two Poems of: the Ziad and the Odyſſey, 
which 
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which we now have: And from thence. 
as ſome pretend, 1s derived the name 
of Rarpſodies , which hath ſince becr 
givento thole two Poems. 


ButT find in my felt a backwardnefs 
to aſlcnt to this ſtory ; for 1t were to 
deprive Homer of his greateſt glory, to 
take away from him the diſpoſition of 
his Poems: That were a weakneſs, which 
| cannot allow that great man tobe 
chargeable withal , «ſpecially conſ1de- 
ring that Ariſtotle hath authoriſed the 
belief eſtablith'd fince in all ages,to wit, 
that he 1s the true Author of thoſe Po- 
ems, though Joſephus in his firſt book 
againſt Ap7oz, ſeems to be of the ſame 
opinion with #liar, and Plutarch , in 
the life of Lycarevs, and Cicero in his 
third book de Oratore, give ſome occa- 
ſllon to believe it. But this opinion 
would ſo highly contribute to the ab- 
ſolute deſtruction of Homers merit, that 
It were better to give lian the chara- 
Cter of a collector of trivial ſtories, As 
for the other three , who countenance 
his fentiment, as they do not fo peremp- 
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torily ftand upon the affirmative, ſo 
we may well adhere to the common 
opinion,and be favourable to the repu- 
tation of Homer, which,as to this point, 
15too ſtrongly eſtab)ilh'd, to admit of 


any conteſt, 


OBsSERvyv. XV. 


Of the Exordiums of Homer ard Vir- 
oil's Poems. 


T were to be further wiſh'd, in order 

to the fuller fatisfaftion we might 

derive from an exact compariſon of 
theſe two great men, that a parallcl 
ſhould be made, between the beginings 
of the 7iad and Odyſſey, and that of the 
Aneid, which is the firlt touch towards 
the execution of thoſe excellent Pocms, 
For though the beginings of great 
works ought to be ſimple and modelt,as 
[| Eiceroadviſes;Principia verecunda,ygno 
elatis intenſa verbis , and that Horace 10 
highly blames him who begins with fo 
much pomp and oltentation F of - 
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Fortunam Priami cantabo, Ke, 


yet were it mot amiſs to to take a fair 
ſtart, and to begin well. The begin- 
ing of the Iliad, as Itramllate it, runs 
thus. Sing, O my Muſe, of the 
wrath of Achilles the ſon of Peleus , 

that wrath which prov d jo pernicious 
to his own party , by abundance of mis- 
fortunes which itbrought wpom them; 
tt occaſion d the death of many Heroes, 

He takes a pleaſure in aggravating that 
wrath by its cauſes and cfic&s ; he ad- 
vances things with a too-conticlent, too 
violent, and to0 ly perbolical cxpreſli- 
on, for a begining « ||7 hat wrath,ſaith 
he, made a bloody f{anghter of the bodies 
of the Herocs, Thus Didimus, one of 
Homers molt exact Interpreters explt- 
cates him. He does not reflect, that it 
is his Heroe, of whom he ſpeaks, whoſe 
paſſion he aggravates, and that he ſeeks 
out extraordinary terms, to expreſs 
the diſtraction it made in the Army 
whereof he wasa great commander. 
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He might have ſaid things more in ge- 
neral, in a propoſition which ought to 
be ſimple; there was no neceſlity of run- 
ning it over again, twas enough that he 
had call'd thar paſſion pernicions ; thcre 
is a certain affeCtation in the repetition 
of it{o often; and he takes a pleaſure 
in amplifying what he ought to have 
conceal'd,or at leaſt alleviated. He pro- 
ſecutes things yet farther, ſaying, that 
that implacable wrath wade the bodies of 
thoſe Heroes a prey to all the dogs and 
birds, Nay fo far was he polleſs'd by 
that ſpirit of exaggeration, that he im- 
poſes upon him; for of that number| 
of Heroes, whom the wrath of Ac7:llics 
brought to deſtruction , we cannot in 
reaſon allow any to deſerve that pame 
but Patroclus; and I much queſtion whe- 
rher there were many among thoſe that 
pcrith'd who might deſerveit, or ha 
1 200d title thereto, A man ſhould ne- 
ver deſcend to that particularity ina 
propoſition intermixt with invocation; 
but what this Poet adds compleats his 
miſcarriage, and makes an enormous 
contrariety , 
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'Twas the will of Jupiter it ſhould be ſo.He 
forgets that he is ſpeaking to his Muſe , 
which is aDivinity,that knowsall things 
and ought not to have forgotten an 

thing of what it knowes:Hetakes occaſt- 
on to inform it , that it was the will of 
God,that things ſhould happen ſa.It was 
the part of Homers Muſe to acquaint 
him with the ſecrets of the divine will, 
and what pales in the order of its De+. 
crees, and not Homrers to tell that tous 
Muſe, the Daughter of 14zemoſypre and 


. Jupiter , that is toſay , ofthe Under- 


{tanding and memory. It is yet much 
more {trange in him to add thoſe words 
to amplify the exceſs ofthe deſtruction, 
which that wrath had cauled theGreeks, 
lince it had oblig'd the Gods to concern 
themſelves in the reſentment of that pal- 
llon, and that it was their pleaſure , it 


{ſhould occaſion the deltruction of all 


the people of good repute in thar Ar- 
my. Andit is to carry onthe dreadful 
ettects of that wrath to the utmolt ex- 
tremitics, to authoriſe b y the will of 
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the Cods, the defeat of the Greczay 
Army , whoſe loſs was the accompliſh- 
ment of the g00d plcafure of Jupiter , 
who has the character of ſhewing kind- 
nefs, Upon that bemgnity his very 
name is grounded, which 1s the ſame as 
Trvans pater. 


It wouid be a hard matter to tel] 
where this invocation ends: the two 
!ubſconent verlcs arc part of it, and it 
ms confounded with the Narration,!f we 
199k narrowly upon it: buftdes, to ſay 
the truth, what conſiruction ſacver be 
made of thoſe words, we fhall find a 

ertain ailectation in them he has a 
min to fall a moralizing roo loon,when 
h2 docs It at the very entrance of a 
work , which is not moral, and that 
at the fourth verſ: of it, The Readers 
mind is not yet prepar for rcitections : 
It oucht to have been 1nfiructed , pre- 
poli:{sd, and a little inffam'd before- 


hand. 
The Exordiam o©the Odyſſey is this, 


I know not whether it appear any-thing 
more 
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more rational . Give ze an account , 0 
my Muſe , of that ſubtle and expert man, 
who travel! d tkrongh ſo many C ountries, 
and croſs d jo many Seas; He ſuffered 
much indeed; but ſtill be was extreaml 
careful to preſerve himſelf. He alſo took 

ſome care for the preſervation and return 
of his companions : bat he brought not 
one home , they all periſhed. An admira- 
ble Hero ! whole eticntial character is 
to be ſubtle.cratty, and circumſpe8, yet 
the interpreters ailay the ſtrniticarion 
of TIAL TE TOY &' 2, to CxCu lc Homer, 
Fut 1 do not ſee what a'lay can be al- 
low'd it. befidcs that in the whole pro- 
ſecution of the ſtory , the conduct of 

UVlzjjes bears no other quality in parti= 
cular then that of craft, which is many 
times manag'd by impoltures and lics, 
which 1s in no wile kicroick 3 and 27> 
nerva herſelf, however ſhe may be ta- 
vourable to him , cannot forbear re- 
proaching him therewith. 


And if it be urged that that craft is a 
dexterity and readinels of wit, wh 
does he-not make ule ot it tor the ſafe- 


LY 
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ty of his Companions, but imploy 
all his ſubtlety to preferve him{cif? But 
they all periſhed through throir own fault. 
Ought not this Heroe , a pcr{01 {o wile, 
and of fuch extraordinary prudence, 
to: have had conduct enough to ſecure 
them from that misformne ? Nay the 
very reafon of their deſtruction 1s ri- 
diculous and fabulous; They were de- 
 ftroged for their having eaten the Sunnes 
Oxen, This isa far-f-tci'd deſtruction ; 
the Heroe, or the Poct was willtng to 
be rid of them; and if Vly/es's provi- 
dence had not been great enough to 
fave his Companions who ran the fame 
fortune with him, ought not the Poet 
at leaſt to have diflembled 1t? Who ob- 
hges him to begin with that,and to ad- 
vance that weakneſs of iis Heroe in the 
t rontiſpiece of his Poem, and the moſt 
obvious part of 1t, and to implore his 
Muſe ta celebrate the fame of that ſo 
tubtle Heroe , who made a ſhift to ſave 
himſelf, and ſuffer'd all that were with 
him to-be deityoyed? Is there any thin 
in the world leſs Heroick , mare ma 
and mare deſpicable than this? Taſſs, . 
tne 
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the propoſition of his Foem, makes a 
good advantage of that fault, for the 
accompliſhment of his Hero, of whom 
he ſaice, 


m——e ſotto i ſanti 
Segni riduſſe i ſuoi compagni erranti. 


The beginning of the Amxeid is more 
ſimple and more natural, and its propo= 
ſition is withaut any difticulty. 7 ſize, 
ſaies Virgil, the arms and valour of that 
Mar , who having retreated from the rus 
ines of Troy, was the firſt that came ints 
Italy. He had muth 10 ſuffer , through 
the perſecutions of the Gods, and the 
animoſity of Juno. An enemy of that 
conſequence renders him the more con- 
ſiderable. But after all that be builds a 
great City, whichisto be the ſeat of the 


Worlds Empire , and the Metropolis of 


the Univerſe. According tothis model 
of compariſon , all the reſt may be 
compar d at leiſure, 
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OBs=zRv., XV 1, 
The Concluſion of the Diſcourſe. 


Leave it to the deciſion of the Learn- 
g ed, what judgement ought to be 
made of both thcte admirable Poets, 
when they ſhall have taken the pains 
to inform themſelves of the truth of 
theſe Obſervations, and have pertt- 
cularly reflected , that all the Gramma- 
7 ians,who are the truc Criticks of State 
having not becn able to endure the 
luſtre of Homers manner of cxpreſiion, 
and the magnificence of his way of ver- 
iifying, which doubtleſs , is more brisk 
and glittering than that of Virgzl, have 
lufier'd themiclves to be dazied there- 
by , and without penetrating to the 
ground of both their works, have for 
the moſt part attributed the advan- 
tage to Homer. But they all judge of 
of them as Grammarians, without con» 
ſidering the ob{crvations I have made, 


Nay 
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Nay Plutarch himiclf, in a difcourſe 
expretsly writ by him upon Homer , exs 
patiates much upon his great Learning, 
and the univerſal knowledge he had of 
all the ſciences; ant he ſufficiently de- 
| notes the valt extent of that great Ge- 
nius by the Idea he gives of his chara- 
ter , without inlilc:ing upon what 1s e(= 
| ſential to the Pocm. Accordingly , all 
| the learned , who fix their ——— 
| upon the cxpreiiton of Homer,and the 
| cxtcriour part of his works, are not 
compctent judges. Io judge aright of 
them, they mult taive inthe knowledg 
of what 1s eflcntial , compute all the 
proportions thercot , conſider whether 
the beauties arc well placd therein, 
whether the intertc:ture of the pro- 
bable part with the miraculous, be 
thercin judicioully obſerv'd , whether 
theliccnces, which pocſy permits, be not 
over conlident, or violent , whether 
all. the decorums, as to manners and 
ſentiments be therein exactly profecu- 
ted, whether the exprettions be ſmart 6 
paſlionate , whcthcr cvery thing kee ps 
its Proper rank , and bears its true 
character, 
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character , whether ſoundneſs of ſence 
and reafon ſpread through the whole 
produttion, and whether things are 
all as they ought to be : for nothing 
can pleaſe, If it be not ſo. according 
to the great precept of Qui#tilian; Ni- 
hil poteſt placere quod on decet. In a 
word, they are to judge of theſe great 
works, as they would do ofa Palace 
or ſumptuous ſtructure, whoſe chief 
beauty conſiſts in the proportion there 
15 between the deſign in general and its 
parts , and thetr mutual rapport : this 
1s that which fuch as are well skill'd 
conſider in them , without fixing their 
thoughts on the exteriour ornaments , 
which take up the ſurvey of the igno- 
rant; 


To conclude the#e isamong the Cata- 
lects of the ancient Poets, the fragment 
of an Epigram ofan uncertain Authors; 
_ which may contribute ſomewhat to 
the judgment, which ought tobe made 
of Homer and Virgil's Poeins, This frag- 
ment ſates,that the former 1s more am- 
ple, the latter more regular and com- 

F pleat, 
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pleat. Virgil hitmſclf is the Epigram- 
matilt, 


Meonium quiſquis Romans neſcit Honte- 
ram, 
Me legat,& led nm credat utrumq:ſtbis 
Illius immenſos miratur Gracia campos, 
At minor ejt nobis, ſed bene cultns ager: 


The leſter works are indeed ever 
more compleat than the great ones, m 
regard the Authors may b({tow more 
time and leaſure in the poliſhing and 
perfecting of them. 


But in fine, to avoid being tedious 
by infiſting on any further perticulars, 
which to do , we ſhould be oblig'd ro 
borrow matter from Frftathins, and 
Servits , the moit eminent and exact 
commentators of thoſe two great mcn; 
methinks, I may ſay , without deciding 
any thing , as I have always preten- 
ded , that, according to the obſci- 
vations I have made , things may 
be thus divided : that Homer has more 
tancy, Virgil more difcretion and jndg- 
ment z 
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ment and that if I ſhould chooſe ra- 
ther to have been Homer, then Virei, 
1 ſhould alſo much rather wiſh that I 
had writ the #xeid, then the 7/;ad and 
Odyſſey. In which | have the approbati- 
on of Propertins , as it appears by his 
ſuffrage , which he beftows on Yjrel,in 
ſo dilintercfled a manner, For though 
his reputation were much more eſtablj- 
fhed than that of Virgil , and though 
the jealouſy of the mind, which is the 
true ſelt-love, be incomparably greater 
than that of the heart, yet docs he not 
ſtick to take off the Crown from his 
own head, to place 1t upon Yire/ls,and 
toacknowledge, that all ought to give 
him place, nay even Hemer himlc]f, 


Cedite Romani Scriptores,cedite Graii , 
Neſcio quid majus naſcitur Aeneide, 
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